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MAN, DON’T WALLOW 
AROUND IN WORDS 


STANLEY DIAMOND * 


N AUGUST 26, 1955, eight men were transferred to me from another State 

Department of Agriculture agency to administer two chapters of the Agri- 
cultural Code dealing with milk and other dairy products. Four of these men 
were auditors. They examined books and records of milk distributors to assure 
proper payments to milk producers. Four were called investigators, who checked 
licenses, bonds, contracts, prices, and, according to mood, pushed enough paper 
through the office to maintain something between a barely trickling paper-flow 
and a work-stoppage. 

I was not happy with this added work and not particularly interested in the 
application of general semantics to the integrating of the work of these eight 
men. I was at this point interested in how I could make a killing at Vegas or 
doing the guy in who had me as beneficiary on three blocks of Montgomery 
Street property. Let someone else test the general. semantics techniques in this 
situation. I was tired. 

Well, these eight guys just milled around and milled around, but they didn’t 
disappear. 

Let me ramble on a bit about these eight men. One had twenty-five years’ 
service, one twenty-two and a half, one seventeen years, one ten years’ service, 
one five years, and three had less than one year. Their previous boss held meet- 
ings with them, when directed to do so, once or twice a year. There was a 
secretiveness, a defensiveness about these eight guys in relation to each other and 
to their work. I had heard that letters of instruction and written policies would 
disappear. Individual interviews revealed that each man considered it a victory 
of considerable proportion for one to blackjack another with a holding-all-the- 
cards smugness during discussions. ‘‘Lute, old man,” one would say, “I wonder 
if you'd had a chance to read this July eight letter?” Lute, of course, had never 
heard of the letter and maybe you think he didn’t writhe in steam and plan 
exquisite torture for his tormentor. 


Other information indicated at least one horseplaying auditor waiting for 


* District Supervisor for the Bureau of Milk Control, California State Department 
of Agriculture. 
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his sure thing, one three-double-gibsons-for-lunch investigator and one auditor 
who was the Worshipful Master of his Masonic lodge. 

Well, I don’t suppose I have to tell you these eight guys were reflections, 
in a way, of their previous boss, who was a great guy in every way except he 
had a deadly fear that his men might have more information than he. And his 
way to get the information and keep it was to have it stop at his desk. And this 
is what he did. 

It also seemed unusual to me that the men and their families rarely met 
socially, but I suppose that was part of the pattern too. 

A communications aficionado with a general semantics orientation would 
have a ball in this situation, no? 


— let me try to put this thing together as I saw it, after my first two weeks 
with these men. Here were eight men with varied work habits acquired in 
a range of from three months to twenty-five years, maneuvering for position 
based on information stolen, obtained through hearsay and stealth, and all re- 
porting to one man, their supervisor—my predecessor. 

It worked something like this. The men would come into the office, get 
assignments for a week, more or less, come back to the office, prepare reports, 
and wait to talk it over with the boss. And I mean wait, maybe one day, maybe 
four days. You might imagine the aimless yak that went on while waiting, the 
perpetual threat and fear of not knowing what anyone else was doing, where, 
or how he was doing it. 

Now don’t give me that What'’s-different-about-these-guys-and-this-situation- 
ain’'t-all-Civil-Service-one-big-goof-off? 

Ah, the communications aficionado with the general semantics orientation is 
gonna head this thing off at the pass. He comes bargin’ in—a custom-built 
laboratory—with real live people yet. 

What I did was not new. There are volumes of stuff in the fields of public 
relations and management and psychology which will tell you that what I did 
was obvious. University business administration and personnel management 
courses abound with means for handling these situations. That may be so, but 
this was my baby, and it's my story. This is the way, then, this hero operated. 


STAFF meeting was called the day after these men were transferred to me. 
The men were shown my open desk, my open file, accessible any time to 
any one. All information of a general nature would be posted on a bulletin board 
and placed in each man’s folder. What I said, essentially, was, “There is vir- 
tually nothing that goes on in this office that will not be made available to you. 
All the information I have, you will receive.” 
Monthly staff meetings were scheduled in which one man was asked to 
describe one of his cases each month. A separate monthly meeting for investigators 
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wishing to discuss actual cases was started and continues. Two two-day workshops 
were scheduled, one in public relations and one covering new auditing procedures, 
preparation of reports, rules of evidence, and individual work organization. 
Organizationally, three of the auditors were placed not under but with the 
senior of the group, who maintained a kind of easy, loose supervision. The 
same was done with the investigators. Only two of these eight men reported 
to me. Everyone was called by his first name; route slips sometimes read like, 
“Do the San Jose area next week, Wayne, and check the action at the Hawaiian 


Gardens. Have report on both for next meeting,” etc. We kept it light and easy 
most of the time. 


7 general semantics techniques—they have other names in other fields— 
consciously taught to the men and applied were: 


(1) EXxTENSIONALITY. Investigators were generally advised, “Go out and 
take a look—man, don’t wallow around in words.’ I wanted these men to 
realize that different people see things differently. 

(2) INDEXING AND DATING. Dates, names, who said what, where, and what 
were the conditions? 

(3) QUOTATION MARKS. Used for example in sentences such as, ‘Mr. 
Campbell may not be a ‘helpful’ witness,” meaning “helpful” for us. Or, “We 
should in this case consider the $7,000 underpayment a ‘misunderstanding’ in 
procedure,” meaning—well, you guess. 

(4) LEVELS OF ABSTRACTION. I continuously ask, ‘Please give me an ex- 
ample,” or ‘Can we make any kind of generalization about these conditions you 
report in the San Luis Obispo area?” 

(5) ALLNEss. You might imagine the clanging of my nerves when I hear 
“All farmers drive Cadillacs.” 

(6) Poxaritigs. “There are only international corporations and one-truck 
peddlers in this racket.” I’m trying to reduce these polarities. 


Feedback means, in our set-up, freedom and an obligation to report informa- 
tion, experiences, and problems in the staff meetings or privately. This feedback 
is vital in our work. It was coming along. 

Well, this, I hope, gives the idea. I suppose this also entitles me to a plaque 
cast from abandoned structural differentials. It would—but well, let’s go on. 


| ge SEE what's happened to these eight men. The horseplayer still carries 
a Racing Form around in his briefcase. He was usually down to his last 
five dollars. But he came out to a Christmas lunch we had—and “‘It’s the first time 
in five years I've had lunch with anyone I worked with,”’ is what he said. 

And Ed, my double gibson man worried me quite a bit because one after- 
noon, in my first week with him, he returned a little thick in the tongue and a 
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bit red in the eye. In discussion he and the horseplayer tended to shake each 
other up. In informal meetings these two frequently caused sensitive, snarling 
situations to develop. They didn’t like each other. That situation finally became 
quiescent. 

Let me describe one incident with Ed. One day I brought a letter out to him. 
“Ed,” I said, ‘‘check this, please. You may have given this guy last year’s assess- 
ment rates.’’ Later, Ed came back, shaking and steaming. 

“It’s those goddam stupid gals,” he said, “I told ‘em and I told 'em those 
rates changed. We gotta do something about those bags, Boss.”’ 

“Look Ed,” I said, ““What’s so serious? I make more mistakes than that every 
hour. Just send them another letter, tell them we're sorry, and forget it.” 

It’s kind of curious now when Ed goofs a little, as he and the rest of us do. 
He appears almost anxious to tell me about it and goes to considerable effort, 
it seems to me, to let all the others know he’s made some error. “Imagine that,” 
he'll say and laugh a little, “A real wiggy blooper.” 

Ed never admitted the first goddam-stupid-gals incident. I suspect it's 
troubling him and will come out some day. I’m thinking of trying to help him 
get it out. Ed drinks, of course, only I saw him stop at two single gibsons at 
lunch two weeks ago. What I’m saying about Ed is that he may seek solace in 
his gibsons, but it will no longer be caused from any office and job stress. 

The Worshipful Master, Russ, still takes in his funerals, visits his ill mem- 
bers faithfully and teaches the ritual. He is a tired old machine that works 


slowly and unchangingly. I just didn’t do much about him. Occasionally I 
checked his work with a hope that he might have used some of the short cuts 
others have used for five years. But he hasn’t. Do you think Russ may have 
identified his work with the Masonic ritual? Hold it faithfully, brothers, don’t 
let °em change a comma. Anyhow, Russ is a sweet guy. 


wo other incidents also occurred. Seven of the eight got together once and 

framed a wire to a man working in Eureka. “Keep going North, boy,” it 
said. “Establish outpost in the Yukon. Dogs follow.” They put a copy on the 
bulletin board. And Earl and Wayne, two of the newer men, asked if we 
couldn’t have some kind of social so the wives could meet and get acquainted. 
Well, this seemed to be the sort of thing that was going on. 

Now we could bat all these nice changes around and say, ‘‘Boy, that'll make 
‘em happy.” But the real payoff was in the cold and steady statistics in the 
monthly reports. And these were not startling but they were interesting. The 
number of months audited (which is our work-volume criterion) was up 10% 
in the fourth month over six months ago, but they will be up 18% in the fifth 
month. Investigations opened and completed (the other criterion) were up about 
the same. Court actions were the highest in Bureau history, but this was due 
partly to a special situation having arisen. Frankly, I didn’t see the end in sight 
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in a progressive increase in volume of work completed. Little things became 
noticeable too. There seemed to be fewer errors in the audits. The investigations 
indicated more factors were considered in making the recommendations. I don’t 
think anyone was working harder; they just seemed to get more done. 

Communications with the general semantics focus doesn’t hail the new age 
for me, although Korzybski suits me as well as some others in the Messiah 
business. But—it’s sometimes thrilling and wondrous consciously to know what's 
going On in some communications situations in work, in social situations, and, 
at times, even within me. 








ZEN BUDDHISM AND 
GENERAL SEMANTICS 


SHELDON KLEIN * 


ee BUDDHISM is a religious philosophy and embraces a religious discipline. 
Its history in China traces back to the arrival of Bodhidarma, the first Zen 
patriarch, from India in the sixth century, A.D. 

The thesis of this paper is that Zen Buddhism contains a system of general 
semantics ; specifically, it is proposed that the early Zen Sutras contained a formal 
system of general semantics directly comparable with twentieth century Western 
systems. It is furthermore proposed that the later Koan discipline (after the 
eleventh century, A.D.) is a method for acquiring an intuitive grasp of semantics, 
and that it, too, has a parallel in twentieth century Western philosophy. In addi- 
tion I suggest that twentieth century Western philosophy and Zen have made 
quite similar analyses of the nature of the phenomena of the material world, 
and, among other things, both recognize the world as a type of illusion; however, 
Western philosophy seeks to master the workings of the illusion, while Zen seeks 
to go beyond the illusion. In support of this idea I offer a series of textual com- 
parisons of translations of Zen writings and the writings of P. W. Bridgman, 
a physicist, S. I. Hayakawa and Alfred Korzybski, semanticists, Benjamin Whorf, 
a linguist, and Ludwig Wittgenstein, a philosopher. 


Levels of Abstraction and the Abstracting Process 


—. CONCEPT of levels of abstraction is fundamental to Korzybskian se- 
mantics. The primary precept is that “the word is not the thing.”” That is, 
a name is not the thing it represents. Beginning with a level of noumena, not 


* An abridged version of this paper was delivered before the American Anthropo- 
logical Association convention at Santa Monica, December 28-30, 1956. 

Mr. Klein is a graduate student in anthropology at the University of California. The 
work for this paper was done under the guidance of Shih Hsiang Chen, associate professor 
of Chinese, University of California at Berkeley. 

1 [Eprror’s Note: Although the term “general semantics’ is usually used to denote 
the general semantics of Alfred Korzybski, it may also be used to refer to any general 
system of evaluation. As Korzybski wrote, “But among humans we cannot avoid training 
through the mechanism of language and its structure, in some, most often unconscious, 
general semantics, and so a great deal depends on what kind of semantics or methods of 
evaluation we impose on our children.” (Science and Sanity, p. 462-463) }. 
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perceivable by human senses (atoms, molecules, etc.), there exists a hierarchy of 
abstraction levels: an object level abstracted from noumena, the level consisting 
of the names of objects, the level consisting of statements about objects, the level 
of statements about statements about objects . . . ad infinitum. 

Consider carefully the following analysis of a ‘cow phenomenon” from 
Hayakawa’s Language in Thought and Action: 


I. The cow known to science: ultimately consisting of atoms, electrons, 
etc., according to present-day scientific inference. Characteristics . 
are infinite at this level and ever-changing. This is the process level. 


II. The cow we perceive: not the word, but the object of experience; 
that which our nervous system abstracts (selects) from the totality that 
constitutes the process-cow. Many characteristics of the process-cow are 
left out. 


III. The word ‘‘Bessie’’ (cow,): this is the mame we give to the object 
of perception of level II. The name is not the object; it merely stands for 
the object and omits reference to many of the characteristics of the object. 


IV. The word ‘‘cow’’: stands for the characteristics we have abstracted as 
common to cow,, COW,, COW, . . . Cow,. Characteristics peculiar to specific 
cows are left out.? 


The Wei version of the Lankavatara Sutra, the basic Sutra of Zen, and 
attributed to Bodhidarma, the first patriarch, contains a similar analysis of the 


abstraction process: 


1. Further, O Mahamati, the five categories are: Appearance, Name, Dis- 
crimination, Suchness, and Right Knowledge. 


2. O Mahamati, what is Appearance? Appearance is what is seen in 
colours, forms, figures, which are distinctive and not alike,—this is called 
Appearance. 


3. O Mahamati, depending upon this appearing of things, there arises 
Discrimination, saying that ‘‘this is a jar," ‘this is a horse, a cow, a sheep, 
etc.,” that “this is such and such,” “this is no other thing’—this O 
Mahamati is called Name. 


4. O Mahamati, depending upon these objects thus named, their charac- 
teristics are distinguished and made manifest, whereby such various names 
are set up as cow, sheep, horse, etc. This is called the Discriminating of 
mind and objects belong to mind. 


5. O Mahamati, when one surveys names and appearances even down to 
atoms, one never sees a single reality, all things are unreal; for they are 
due to the Discrimination stirred up in one’s deceiving mind.® 


2S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Thought and Action (New. York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1949), p. 169. 


3D. T. Suzuki, Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra (London: George Routledge and 
Sons, 1930), p. 26. 
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This comparison should be sufficient to establish a similarity of general 
framework for part of Zen Buddhism and Western semantics. More detailed 
comparisons, however, can be made. The following is also attributed to 
Bodhidarma: 


To see, to hear, to remember, and to recognise—these are the very acts of 
the Unconscious. Apart from the seeing, hearing, remembering, and recog- 
nising, there is no Unconscious. I am afraid you do not understand this, 
and I will see to it that the matter is explained step by step and you are 
led to see into the truth. For instance, seeing being done, it is said that 
there is a seeing, and this is because there is the not-seeing; the seeing 
thus is even of the Unconscious. Hearing being done, it is said that there 
is a hearing, and this is because there is the not-hearing; the hearing is 
even of the Unconscious. Remembering being done, it is said that there 
is a remembering, and this is because there is the not-remembering; the 
remembering is even of the Unconscious. Recognising being done, it is 
said that there is a recognising, and this is because there is the not-recog- 
nising; the recognising is even of the Unconscious. A work being done, it 
is said that there is a doing, and this doing is indeed not-doing; the doing 
is even of the Unconscious. Therefore, we say that seeing, hearing, remem- 
bering, and recognising—all these are of the Unconscious.* 


eC - may see something and then say that he saw it, but the description of the 
seeing process is not the same thing as the aciual physical process of per- 
ception. In general, the description of an action is not the action. Perception 
of the object world is something that takes place on a non-verbal level, the 
“Unconscious.” As Korzybski says: 


The term “unspeakable” expresses exactly that which we have up to now 
practically entirely disregarded; namely, that an object or feeling, say, 
our toothache, is mot verbal, is not words. Whatever we may say will not 
be the objective level, which remains fundamentally un-speakable. Thus, 
we can sit on the object called ‘‘a chair,” but we cannot sit on the noise 
we made or the name we applied to that object. It is of utmost importance 
for the present non-Aristotelian system not to confuse the verbal level 
with the objective level, the more so that all our immediate and direct 
“mental” and “‘emotional’’ reactions, and all (semantic reactions), states, 
and reflexes, belong to the un-speakable objective levels, as these are not 


*D. T. Suzuki, Introduction to Zen Buddhism (Kyoto: Eastern Buddhist Society, 
1934), p. 9. The phrase “because there is the’ which occurs throughout the passage ought, 
probably, to be deleted in reading. The construction is most likely due to the peculiarities 
of translation. This deletion is supported by the absence of the phrase in the summary 
statement “. . . this doing is indeed not-doing.”’ If this deletion is made throughout, the 
result will be as in the following example: 

“. . . seeing being done, it is said that there is a seeing, and this is not-seeing . . .”” 


The omitted phrase is apparently a translation of an attempt to indicate the use of meta- 
language. 
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words, . . . The objective level is not words, can not be reached by words 
alone, and has nothing to do with “good” or “bad’’; neither can it be 
understood as “non-expressible by words” or “not to be described by 
words,” because the terms ‘‘expressible’’ or “described” already presuppose 
words and symbols. Something, therefore, which we call “a chair” or 
“a toothache” may be expressed or described by words; yet, the situation 
is not altered, because the given description or expression will not be the 
actual objective level which we call ‘a chair” or ‘‘a toothache.’ 5 


The Zen patriarch, Hui-neng, makes another point in the following state- 
ment about the world and language: 


When people are merely dependent on names, they contrive to have 
varieties of thought about the objective world; erroneous ideas that char- 
acterise this worldly life take their rise here.® 


In other words, the naming, labelling, or verbalizing of the object world 
creates another world consisting of names, labels, and other verbalizations which 
one erroneously accepts as equivalent to it. According to Korzybski: 


Moreover, every language having a structure, by the very nature of lan- 
guage, reflects in its own structure that of the world as assumed by those 
who evolved language. In other words, we read unconsciously into the 
world the structure of the language we use.” 


Suzuki is concerned with the acquisition of a conscious knowledge of the 
relation of the world to language: 


Because of this virtue of non-attachment, we can say that Prajna is 
able to see the world as it is, to see things in their aspect of suchness 
(yathabhutata). This is the most characteristic function of the Prajna, 
which is gained by the Bodhisattva when he realises that he comes, such 
as he is, from the Prajna itself, and, therefore, that the latter is the begetter 
of him as well as of all the Buddhas. Once his eyes are open to this truth, 
he surveys the world and all its multiplicities in the state they truly are. 
That is to say, as far as our senses go, the world is seen to be all the time 
changing, undergoing various forms of combination and decomposition. 
But the Bodhisattva whose Prajna is fully awakened perceives that the five 
Skandhas {categories} which make up this world, in spite of their super- 
ficial transformations, are in their self-nature (svabhava) never destroyed, 
show no signs of destruction, are never subject to vicissitudes, to birth and 
death, to taking forms, to cherishing desires or passions.® 


To know the nature of the abstracting process, to realize that the object 
world is unaffected by abstractions—in fact, that abstractions are free from the 
8 Alfred. Korzybski, Science and Sanity (Lakeville, Conn.: Non-Aristotelian Library 
Publishing Co., 3rd ed., 1948), p. 34. 

® Suzuki, Introduction to Zen Buddhism, p. 16. 

T Korzybski, op. cit., p. 60. 

8 Suzuki, Introduction to Zen Buddhism, p. 218 
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properties of the objects they represent—these are the concerns of Suzuki no 
less than of Korzybski who writes: 


Now consciousness of abstracting is not inborn as a rule, but becomes a 
(semantic reaction) acquired only by education or through very long, and 
usually painful, experience in evaluation. If we are wnconscious of ab- 
stracting, we obviously copy animals in our “mental” process and attitudes 


and cannot completely adapt to the structurally more complex human 
world... .9 : 


Illusion 


> ge maintains that the world of abstraction is an “illusion”; that even the 
object world of concrete phenomena is an “illusion’’ of abstraction. This 
concept, however, was introduced to Western philosophy by twentieth century 
science. For example, Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations examines the 
matter of perception. He considers a picture which from one point of view 
looks like a duck’s head, from another, like a rabbit’s head. One may alter- 
nately see a rabbit head or a duck head or a duck-rabbit head; the figure, how- 
ever, remains the same. In other words, the objective phenomenon is not changed 
by the vagaries of perception. In still another sense, this suggests that one’s pic- 
ture of the reality of the objective world can be arbitrary: 


Take as an example the aspects of a triangle. This triangle can be seen as a 
triangular hole, as a solich as a geometrical drawing; as standing on its 
base, as hanging from its apex; as a mountain, as a wedge, as an arrow or 
pointer, as an overturned object which is meant to stand on the shorter 
side of the right-angle, as a half parallelogram, and as various other things. 
You can think now of this now of this as you look at it, can regard it now 
as this now as this, and then you will see it now this way, now this. What 
way, there zs no further qualification.1° 


What I really see must be what is produced in me by the influence of the 
object—Then what is a in me is a sort of copy, something that in 
its turn can be looked at, can be before one; almost something like a 
materialization.\ 


Compare the preceding with the following selection from the Lankavatara 
Sutra: 


It comes from a man’s clinging (to appearances) that the manifestations 
of his own mind are regarded as reality.1? 
and with Suzuki: 


® Korzybski, op. cit., p. 500. 


101. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1953), 
p. 200. 


11 Tbid., p. 199. 
12 Suzuki, Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra, p. 82. 
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But in this neither the magician nor the objects fancifully created are at 
fault; the fault lies with the spectators who make erroneous judgments 
permitting things where they are not.'% 


N Four Articles on Metalinguistics, Whorf utilizes examples from numerous 

languages to analyze the fact that a language can condition the speaker's 
perception of reality. Different languages may organize reality differently. Hopi, 
for example, classifies many English nouns as verbs: 


In the Hopi language, lightning, wave, flame, meteor, puff of smoke, 
pulsation, are verbs—events of necessarily brief duration cannot be any- 
thing but verbs. Cloud and storm are at about the lower limit of duration 
for nouns. Hopi, you see, actually has a classification of events (or lin- 
guistic isolates) by duration type, something strange to our modes of 
thought.!4 


Whorf’s idea would be entirely acceptable to Suzuki: 


The favourite analogies besides the dream and magic that are resorted to 
in the Lankavatara to show the unreality of objects seen externally and 
internally are: . . . 3. a revolving fire wheel ... 7. an echo... 10. a 
floating cloud, and 11. lightning.'® 


In English, flame and lightning are classified as objects, in Hopi, as verbs. The 
difference is of the same type discussed by Wittgenstein. 

A major implication of Whorf's work is that different languages yield dif- 
ferent logics. 


We cut up and organize the spread and flow of events as we do largely 
because, through our mother tongue, we are parties to an agreement to 
do so, not because nature itself is segmented in exactly that way for all 
to see. Languages differ not only in how they build their sentences but in 
how they break down nature to secure the elements to put in those sen- 
tences. . . Thus English and similar tongues lead us to think of the uni- 
verse as a collection of rather distinct objects and events corresponding to 
words. Indeed this is the implicit picture of classical physics and astronomy 
—that the universe is essentially a collection of detached objects of differ- 
ent sizes... .*° 


Such a thought leads inevitably to Suzuki's remark: 


) When words cease to correspond with facts, it is time for us to part with 
words and return to facts. As long as logic has its practical value, it is 
to be made use of; but when it fails to work, or when it tries to go 

\ beyond its proper limits, we must cry ‘Halt.’ 17 

18 [bid., p. 116. 

14 Benjamin Lee Whorf, Language, Thought, and Reality (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1956), p. 215. 

15 Suzuki, Studies in Lankavatara Sutra, p. 268. 

16 Whorf, op. cit., p. 240. 

17 Suzuki, Introduction to Zen Buddhism, p. 47. 
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Koans, East and West 


Nae meditation is the primary method of Zen teaching. It became part of 
the Zen discipline in the eleventh century, when the last of the patriarchs, 
fearing the decline of Zen, sought a means of popularizing it. The function of 
the Koan exercise is the acquisition of an intuitive grasp of the principles out- 
lined in the Sutras. 

The Zen Koan method consists of the following: A monk is given a verbal 
puzzle which defies solution by normal, logical, “common-sense” methods: 
“Does a dog have the nature of the Buddha?,” ‘How do you get a goose out 
of a narrow-neck bottle without breaking the bottle or hurting the goose?,” or 
any of the hundreds of other Koans that exist. The monk then spends every 
minute of his waking hours meditating upon an answer. His mind remains fixed 
on the Koan throughout all of his daily activities. Soon, he exhausts all avenues 
of logical solution to the problem, and eventually, if he succeeds in “‘under- 
standing” the Koan, he will come forth with odd answers such as a “Bark,” or 
a ‘Pfft! it’s out.” 

An examination of the operationalism of P. W. Bridgman reveals inter- 
esting analogies with the teaching of the Koans. The operational method of 
science consists of the following: any concept, hypothesis, or term to be defined 
must pass certain tests to determine its operational status. 


1. One must be able to conceive of a test for the confirmation of the 
hypothesis, or in illustration of the concept or definition. This test should have 
a concrete referent. Thus a test for the statement “the sun is shining’’ would be 
to look out the window. If one cannot suggest a test that can be carried out, the 
statement is meaningless. For example, there can be no concrete test for a state- 
ment such as “love is beauty.” 


2. One must have carried the test out or the statement in question has only 
an indeterminate correctness. If one is locked in a room without windows, the 
hypothesis that the sun is shining can neither be verified nor denied. 

3. A statement which has been thus tested is either ¢rve or false. Its truth 
or falseness, however, is of no greater extent or of no more signficance than the 
extent and accuracy of the operations used in its determination. 


a” FOLLOWS that there may be propounded an indefinite number of meaningless 
questions and hypotheses. States Bridgman: 


It constitutes a great advantage in our critical attitude toward nature to 
realize that a great many of the questions that we uncritically ask are with- 
out meaning. If a specific question has meaning, it must be possible to find 
operations by which an answer may be given it.18 


18P. W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics (New York: Macmillan, 1927), 
p. 28. 
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The perplexity of the Zen novitiate in solving a Koan is precisely that aris- 
ing from the search for some sort of operational meaning where there is none. 
The following may be considered a “Western Koan’’: 


. is (it) not possible that as the solar system moves through space the 
absolute scale of magnitude may be changing, but in such a way as to 


affect all things equally, so that the change of scale can never be de- 
tected? 


And the answer: 


An examination of the operations by which length is measured in terms 
of measuring rods shows that the operations do not exist (because of the 
nature of our definition of length) for answering the question.!® 


Consider these additional “Western Koans”’: 


1. ‘May time have a beginning or an end?” 


N 


“May space or time be discontinuous?” 
3. “Is a universe possible in which the laws are different?” 
4. ‘Why does nature obey laws?” 


5. “If one part of our universe could be completely isolated from the 
rest would it continue to obey the same laws?” 


6. ‘What is the temperature of an atom?” 7° 


It is possible to demonstrate that the preceding questions are meaningless by 
reference to their origin as linguistic phenomena. Consider the question, “Why 
does nature obey laws?” This is a tautology. An examination of the definition 
of the terms “nature” and ‘‘(physical) laws’ will verify this. The last question 
is shown to be meaningless by the explanation that temperature is a gross phe- 
nomenon representing the average kinetic energy of large groups of atoms 
colliding with a measuring device. 

Zen Koans, too, may be interpreted as meaningless statements or questions; 
but like the examples of Bridgman, they also illustrate points about the relation 
of language to phenomena. Analysis of a few Koans will make this clear: 


When we see about us mountains towering high and seas filling hollow 
places why do we read in the sacred sutras that the Dharma is sameness, 
and there is nothing high, nothing low? 2! 

19 Thid., p. 28. 

20 Thid., p. 30. 

21 Suzuki, Introduction to Zen Buddhism, p. 46. 
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The usage of the terms “high” and “low” in the Sutras is different from 
their usage in geographic description. The first describes the physical world 
while the second, a statement on another level of abstraction, is a comment on 
the nature of the perceptions of high and low. 

“When Tom drinks, Dick gets tipsy.” 

The perception is relative; as far as Tom is concerned, Dick is drunk. 
Whether it is Tom or Dick who staggers and whose speech is blurred depends 
upon whether one is Tom or Dick. This is analogous to the illusion arising 
in the passing of two trains in which one’s own train seems to stand still, and 
the other to move. 

The Zen Koan exercise differs from Western philosophical analysis in that 
it does not call for intellectual explanations; the meaning of the Koan is to be 
assimilated on a non-verbal, “intuitive’’ level. Consider the answers to the 
following Koans: 


“Who is the Buddha?”—''Three chin of flax.” 

“When a thought is not stirring is there any error here?”—"'As much 
as Mount Sumeru.” 

“All things are said to be reducible to the One, but where is the One 
to be reduced?” ‘When I was in the district of Ching I had a robe made 
which weighed seven chin.” 

“Does a dog have the nature of the Buddha?’’—"Wu! (Rarf).” 

A master holds for a stick and says, “If you call this a stick you affirm; 
if you call it not a stick you negate. Beyond affirmation and negation what 


would you call it?” A disciple replies by taking the stick, breaking it in 
two and handing it back to the master.?? 


The answer to the Koan is, in effect, a “pointer” to the object level and 
even beyond, to the level of noumena beyond the perception of the senses: 


As the Zen masters say, the Koan is only a piece of brick used to knock 
at the gate, an index-finger pointing at the moon. It is only intended to 
synthesize or transcend—whichever expression you may choose—the dual- 
ism of the senses.?8 


To this there exists an additional Western parallel, namely, Korzybski’s 
Structural Differential, the schematic chart which illustrates the levels of ab- 
straction and the abstracting process: 


The use of the Structural Differential is necessary, because some levels are 
un-speakable. We can see them, handle them, feel them, but under no 
circumstances can reach those levels by speech alone. We must, therefore, 
have a diagram, by preference in relief form, which represents the em- 
pirical structural conditions, and which indicates the un-speakable level 


22D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Second Series (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1952), p. 84. 
23 Suzuki, Introduction to Zen Buddhism, p. 115. 
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by some other means than speech. We must, in the simplest case, either 
point our finger to the object, insisting upon silence, or must perform bodily 
some activity and similarly insist upon silence as the performing and feel- 
ings are also not words.** 


Conclusion 
Ky SIMILARITY between Zen and twentieth century Western philosophy is a 
convergent development. The function of the knowledge of semantic prin- 
ciples in Zen is quite different from its function in Western philosophy. For 
Zen, the knowledge that the world of abstraction is an “illusion” is almost an 
end in itself, a means to attain “'self-realization.’ The goal is to acquire a com- 
plete disassociation from such an “‘illusory” world, and to ‘exist’ on the level 
of noumena, or beyond(?). 

The general semantics of the West, on the other hand, including such con- 
cepts as operational philosophy and metalinguistics were developed to handle 
the world of abstraction with greater precision. The purpose is the minimization 
of confusion that arises through the use of language. In one sense, the new 
Western philosophy was necessitated by the results of modern physics, which 
demanded a new logic and understanding of language for their comprehension. 
The function of Zen general semantics is to abandon the “illusion,” while that 
of the Western philosophy is to manipulate it. 


~ 24 Korzybski, op. cit., p. 426. 





MAPPING THE UNCONSCIOUS 


LUCY FREEMAN * 


“ CVELF-INSIGHT, as I think you will agree, is necessary and prior to all other 
kinds of insight.” Thus, S. I. Hayakawa in his sensitive, lucid “The Fully 
Functioning Personality,” in the Spring 1956 issue of ETC. (XIII, 169-181). 
But how to gain a measure of self-insight? One way is psychoanalysis. Some 
believe it is the only way to achieve deep understanding of the self, if such 
perception be lacking. 

Herein a patient’s-eye view, upward from the couch, of general semantics. 
Perhaps, in any reference to psychoanalysis, it should be called specific semantics, 
for words and ideas take on a meaning applicable only to a particular patient 
and a particular psychoanalyst at that particular moment in the lives of each. 

Psychoanalysis involves becoming aware more fully of emotions of which we 
may be only dimly aware. When we feel hurt or angry or frightened, we are apt 
to try to forget it quickly, to bury it in the limbo of our unconscious. But it does 
not remain buried; it will eventually erupt in a disguised form, one which often 
hurts us and others. Psychoanalysis enables us, helped by a wise, compassionate 
expert who understands human behavior, to penetrate the disguises, understand 
our real feelings and why we behave as we do. 

The technique of psychoanalysis is based on free association, letting one 
thought lead to another and another, getting to the memory behind the memory 
behind the memory, and perhaps even further back. This was Freud's great dis- 
covery, that man can find out what lies in his unconscious where psychic troubles 
originate, if he will but speak freely, without regard to intellectual logic (emo- 
tional logic is quite a different thing; it is governed solely by the law of one’s 
needs). In this way, the unconscious becomes conscious and we gain self-insight, 
for the more we are driven by our unconscious, the less self-insight we possess. 

If our unconscious rather than our conscious controls what we do, emotional 
difficulties follow. The unconscious as tyrant may lead men to murder, alcoholism, 
drug addiction, constant physical illness, suicide, deadly accidents, sexual mal- 
adjustments, marital problems. 


* Miss Freeman's latest book, Search for Love, is about to be published as this issue 
goes to press. Her best-known book is Fight Against Fears, the story of her own psycho- 
analysis. Formerly a reporter on The New York Times, she now lives in Chicago. 
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sips REACH the unconscious, words are used but not in the same sense as in 
intellectual discussions. Words are used in psychoanalysis without regard 
for their intelligibility to another and solely on the basis of what they mean to 
the person speaking them in terms of the experiences in his life. 

Words are used for communication between the conscious self and the 
unconscious self, not between one person’s conscious self and another person’s 
conscious self. Come to think of it, there is an eight-way communication going 
on at all times in the analytic session: the patient speaks to the analyst on both 
an unconscious and conscious level, the patient speaks to himself on these two 
levels, the analyst speaks to the patient on the two levels and the analyst speaks 
to himself on the two levels. 

It is not the word or concept itself that is important, but what it symbolizes. 
The symbolism is the thing. The pun, the nonsensical remark, the slip of the 


tongue are all-important. The impurities of daily conversation are the pure gold 
of psychoanalysis. 


One of the things that psychoanalysis does is to “make sense out of non- 
sense,” as Dr. Maxwell Gitelson of Chicago, president of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association, has put it. For, while part of us accepts the niceties that 
we must observe in order to live in so-called civilized fashion with others, part 
of us says “no” to some of the conventions the unconscious feels are just too 
hurtful on anger-provoking. Sometimes this rebel part will not be quiet; that 


still, small voice within us will out. 

During one session a patient was describing a sentence in a book he had 
just read. He meant to say, ‘I thought this phrase was beautiful,”’ and then to 
quote the phrase. Instead he said, “I thought this phlays—’’ 

He stopped. ‘‘Phlays! What a funny word,” he mused. ‘Why would I 
say that?” 

“Spell it f-l-a-y-s,” suggested the analyst. ‘What about the word ‘flays’?” 

The patient immediately thought of something he had done the week before 
about which he had not told the analyst because he feared the analyst would not 
approve and would punish him (as he had feared disapproval and punishment 
from his parents when he was younger and stayed out late at night). He had 
met a young woman at a party, taken her home and had not returned to his own 
apartment until dawn. 

Haltingly, he told the analyst this. The analyst said gently, ‘And you thought 
I would ‘flay’ you for it, as your parents would have done.” 

“Yes,” said the patient. ‘I couldn't tell you this directly but my unconscious, 
at this point, evidently trusts you enough so it gives me away.” 

The fear of being ‘‘flayed” had been uppermost in the patient's mind for 
several days but he could not bring himself to talk about what he had done that 
to him was so fearful. His unconscious had betrayed him. But in the analytic 
session, unconscious betrayal leads to conscious survival, for the more the un- 
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z 


conscious “gives away” the patient, the quicker the analysis progresses. The 
analyst is concerned with what lies in the unconscious that has tormented the 
patient over the years, not in the judgmental, moral values handed down from 
parent to child. Because the unconscious expresses itself in direct manner, the 
analyst knows his patient better when the unconscious is able to make itself 
known. Then the analyst is better able to help in interpretation when he feels 
the time is right, better able to encourage the patient to face the feelings he has 
been fleeing ever since childhood. 

The child inside the adult—this is what comes out on the couch, the child 
trying to understand the world around him, the child trying to get his needs 
fulfilled before he knows one simple intellectual concept, even those of love 
and hate. 
_ PATTERNS of the cradle and the crib form a goodly share of the patterns 

of adult life. They are elementary ones, having to do with the need to be 
comforted and fed and cared for. If these needs are not met adequately 
in infancy, we will spend our whole lives crying for comfort and feeding and 
care. All else is embroidery; all the fancy words and the fancy money and the 
fancy ways of lovemaking are embroidery covering the warp and woof of a 
baby’s cry. 

There are many, many reasons for each thing we do. The reasons that may 
seem a little crazy are those that stem from infancy. As we grow up, we try 
with all we possess to make sense out of the world into which we are born. 
If the parents of a child are angry, frightened adults, the world to the child 
will seem angry and frightened, and sometimes it is beyond the child’s ability 
to make much sense of it. 

Each one of us in growing up has fantasies about life—what life is or what 
we would like it to be—fantasies based on our childhood experiences. Sometimes 
these fantasies are so distorted that they keep us from knowing reality. Psycho- 
analysis helps us to face these fantasies. 

“To know the difference between a symbol and that which is symbolized 
the difference between map and territory—is a central idea in general semantics,” 
according to the article quoted above, written by Dr. Hayakawa. In psycho- 
analytic terms, the map may be thought of as our conscious and the territory as 
our unconscious fantasies. Psychoanalysis involves the experience of exploring 
the territory (the unconscious fantasies) not of looking at the map—our con- 
scious, structured world. 

To do this, one must learn a new language, the language of the unconscious. 
This entails using words in a different way than we have used them most of 
our lives. We are taught to use words to conceal what we think and feel, in 


large part. In psychoanalysis we use words to express exactly what we think 
and feel. 
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We learn that often it is what the word or concept hides that is meaningful, 
not what it says on the surface. Profound intellectualizations are damned, when 
it comes to couch-life, for they are often but defenses built up over the years 
as protection against deep feelings. An intellectual concept in psychoanalysis 
holds meaning only as it tells something about a person’s inner life, only as it 
leads to feelings, not away from them. 


ye WAY a man thinks intellectually may tell you much of his inner life. In 
all probability, those who defend an authoritarian kind of government are 
extremely dependent persons who have grown up accustomed to the emotional 
tyranny of strict parents and who cannot function without someone telling them 
what to do. However, along with subservience goes a fury that must explode 
eventually, so it follows that those who live under dictatorships must get their 
violence out somehow, if not against the dictator, against other nations. 

Defense of an intellectual concept may also be a way of hiding feelings. One 
patient went to a dinner party and met a man to whom, for some reason, he 
took an instant dislike. He could not say to this stranger, “I don’t like you. You 
make me feel anxious and uncomfortable. I don’t even want to speak to you 
but I must, because you are sitting next to me at the dinner table.” 

Instead, he argued violently all evening with this man about the merits of 
different systems of government and the “true” meaning of democracy. 

In his analytic session the next day, the patient described what had happened. 
“It’s not like me to argue and I didn’t care beans what he thought about democ- 
racy versus socialism,’’ he told the analyst. “I just felt I had to argue with him.” 

“Why?” asked the analyst. 

“Oh, he’s just like my father,” said the patient in sudden anger. “He looks 
like him, talks like him. I couldn't talk back to my father but I certainly could 
to this unpleasant stranger. I wasn't going to let him get away with anything.” 

This is not to say that discussions are not fun when they are engaged in by 
persons with mutual respect and liking for each other. But too many discussions 
have, as their core, emotional, rather than intellectual conflicts. Some people 
who have been psychoanalyzed will not argue about controversial matters because 
they know that such arguments are often charged with an emotionalism that is 
so very disguised that the real issues become lost. 


Ww are the “‘real’’ issues? A young woman described some of them 
recently in terms of her experience with a year-old baby boy. When she 
first met the baby, he started to cry for he had never seen her before and he 
always cried when a stranger entered the room, according to his mother. Instead 
of being angry or alarmed, the young woman smiled at him. He stopped crying, 
smiled back. He put out his arms. She picked him up, carried him into the 
living room. He gurgled with pleasure. She put him down on the floor. “He 
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can’t walk by himself yet,” warned the mother. The young woman took both 
his hands, stood him up, helped him to walk. At one point he tumbled when 
she let go one hand. Again he started to cry and again she smiled and he smiled 
back. They became the best of friends in ten minutes. 

Not one word had been spoken between them but the young woman knew 
his every mood. She knew when he was angry, frightened, in need of comfort 
and when he was happy and contented. She tried to meet his needs. He, in 
turn, gave her friendship and trust. 

This is oversimplified, of course, but it is meant to show that babies do not 
cover up basic feelings and desires. By the time we are in grammar school, we 
are well into the many defenses that we think will protect us from showing our 
real feelings, defenses that, in large part, we do not need and that are destructive 
to us. It is not easy to break down a defense. One patient said bitterly to an 
analyst, “I’ve worked so hard for so many years building up my defenses and you 
don’t seem to like any of them.” 

“Only because they are holding you back from knowing the truth about 
yourself,” replied the analyst. 

Sometimes it is difficult to tear off the facade, see ourselves as angry, fright- 
ened, hungry, lonely. Another patient said ironically to his analyst, “I don't 
know why it should be hard for me to see myself as a selfish, spoiled, spiteful, 
demanding child!” Then the words broke out of him, almost a cry of pain, “Is 
there no limit to my selfishness?” 

What takes place in psychoanalysis is not easy to explain. Perhaps it cannot 
be conveyed to anyone else. You have to go through the experience to under- 
stand completely what happens, because so much of it holds no meaning except 
to the two people involved, the patient and the analyst—and much of what 
happens cannot be put into words, even between the patient and the analyst. 


ne cannot describe the unconscious to another. You can know it in yourself 
and understand it, but putting it into words is another thing again. 
Perhaps this is because the unconscious reveals itself in other ways, in addi- 
tion to words. The unconscious is of the body as well as of the mind. Besides 
being the storehouse of repressed memories, it takes care of such bodily functions 
as breathing, the beating of the heart, the functioning of the digestive system. 


If we had to be conscious of every breath we took, every heartbeat, we could 
not possibly exist. 


~~ 


Therefore, it is not only by words that we communicate in psychogsilysis, 
but by tears and sobs and wheezes, and by chest-beatings and sneezes, and by 
sighs and the opening and closing of eyes. Through all these means of com- 
munication does our unconscious reveal us to ourselves if we are seeking deep 


insight, or exert its tyranny over us, if we choose to remain forever unaware of 
our hidden feelings. 
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WHAT IS THE BASIC LANGUAGE SKILL? 
Evidence from Aphasia Studies on the 
Importance of Auditory Language 


DON BROWN * 


| gery ng a mounting concern has been evident, particularly in education 
and in industry, with that form of language behavior vaguely and vari- 
ously referred to as “listening,” “hearing,” “understanding,” “hearing-for- 
speech,” “listening with understanding to spoken language,” “decoding oral 
messages,” “interpreting auditory symbols,” ‘comprehending heard words,” 
“aural reading,” “‘acouseming” (acoustic plus semantic), and even “inclining 
the ears cognitively.” Because all these terms are ambiguous or awkward or 
both, many of us have adopted the inelegant little word “‘auding” to refer to the 
auditory language process—the process of interpreting, or decoding, spoken 
symbols. The problem of terminology may be summarized as follows: 


THE FOUR MAJOR LANGUAGE FUNCTIONS 





Sending Receiving 

(Encoding) (Decoding) 
Visual : WRITING READING 
Aural: SPEAKING 2??? 





Another view of the problem is afforded by the following sets of corre- 
sponding terms: 


EYE EAR 
seeing hearing 
looking (at, for) listening (to, for) 
reading ?? 


In both these diagrams, the word “‘auding” would be supplied to replace the 
question marks. 





* The argument of this paper is treated more fully in a Stanford doctoral dissertation 
that was the subject of a two-day invitational seminar sponsored jointly by the College 
English Association and Los Angeles State College in August, 1956, at Los Angeles. The 
author teaches at Sequoia High School in Redwood City, California, and at San Francisco 
State College. 
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A CLEAR concept of auding is uncommon. Most of us occasionally sense that 
a trained, educable function is involved in deciphering spoken messages, 
but the nicknames tradition has provided for its reference have perpetuated 
conceptual confusion. ‘“‘Listening’’ and “‘hearing’’ are handy make-do's; they 
signal that ears are involved. But their semantic and grammatical limitations 
as dependable symbols for auding make them useless even in such simple 
locutions as “Can you understand French?’ and the rhetorical sarcasm ‘Can't 
you understand English?” 

“Listening” as a symbol for auding suggests that the central problem in 
auding is paying attention to the sounds, a sorry notion confounding many a 
teacher-pupil relationship. ““Hearing’’ suggests that auding failure is synonymous 
with deafness. “Understanding” selects intelligence as the crucial variable. 

The fact is that there is no symbol for auding in any Indo-European lexicon, 
and no record of any. A parallel fact is that traditional accounts of the “language 
arts” have sold us a three-legged horse—‘Reading, Writing, and Speaking.” 
Our misnomers have helped to obscure the /inguistic nature of the fundamental 
language skill—which has never had an accepted name of its own. 

Once auding becomes clearly identified as /anguage behavior instead of as 
a cross between “‘alertness’ and “music appreciation,” its demands for scientific 
and academic attention become insistent. Questions about Johnny's reading 
ability, for example, become questions about his auding ability once we perceive 
that auding ability sets upper limits upon oral discourse just as certainly as read- 
ing ability sets upper limits upon written discourse. The obvious parallel between 
auding and reading immediately raises many questions regarding the nature of 
the relationship between these twin modes of language reception. What are 
their significant similarities and differences? To what extent are they identical? 
Is the image associated with the word “tree’’ in a given context the same 
whether I see or hear the word? To what extent does semantic discipline of 
auding carry over into reading? Are the two functions normally parallel up 
to the point of word recognition, and identical beyond that point? 

These questions inevitably suggest others. What is the intrapersonal relation 
of auding to speaking? What effect do auding experience and training have, 
either directly or through their influence upon speaking and reading, upon 
writing performance? And what about the “‘listening”’ variable in auding? There 
is evidence from studies of deafness that training in listening can compensate 
to some degree for impaired hearing, but how far can vigilant attention to the 
sounds of language insure us against auding failure? Does the clear identifica- 
tion of auding lay the ghost of a “general language factor’’? 

Tentative and partial answers to these and kindred questions are reported 
from widely scattered sources in Caffrey's chapter on “Auding” in the latest 
of the triennial Language Arts issues of the Review of Educational Research 
(April 1955, pp. 121-138). Many of his reported data suggest the exciting 
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hypothesis that auding is the critical function in a hierarchy of interdependence 
among the four language processes. A body of dramatic evidence supporting 
such a concept, however, was of necessity omitted from his highly compressed 
summary of conclusions. This evidence, to which Caffrey could give but the 
passing salute of an important reference in his selected bibliography, is con- 
tained in medical records of aphasia—language loss resulting from such brain 
damage as produces neither dementia nor impairment of such primary per- 
ceptive functions as hearing and vision. 


y ewe RECOGNITION of auding as /inguistic behavior and its unembarrassed 
inclusion in any account of the language processes are at best novel prac- 
tices for many language scholars, but they have been commonplaces in the 
annals of aphasia for almost a century. Bastian’s rectangular diagram of re- 
lationships among the four language skills, for example, with a language 
function represented at each corner of the figure,’ was novel in some respects 
in 1898 and has been criticized on several counts; but it was not novel then 
nor has it been questioned since in the literature of aphasia with respect to its 
inclusion of an auditory language faculty. 

It is precisely because auding has traditionally been included in accounts of 
aphasia that this field of research is of particular concern here. Its records 
contain unique and provocative data concerning the nature of the linguistic 
processes, data of considerable significance to language theory and language 
education. Unfortunately, both the aphasist and the teacher of “English” 
occasionally appear to need reminding that both are, by definition, language 
specialists.2 Each is professionally committed to the prevention and correction 
of linguistic inadequacy. There is much that each should know about the work 
of the other. 


THE LITERATURE OF LANGUAGE RESTORATION 


A’ A BRANCH of medicine, the study of aphasia is, of course, not a disci- 
pline expected of most students of language. Occasionally a language 
scholar outside the pale of medicine has drawn upon the literature of language 
restoration for insights into normal language function. Korzybski, for instance, 
perceived the relevance of research in aphasia to common problems of com- 
munication. He was acquainted with the work of Henry Head and of Kurt 
Goldstein, for example (see Science and Sanity, pp. 20-22), and his clear 


*H. Charlton Bastion, A Treatise on Aphasia and Other Speech Defects, (London: 
H. K. Lewis and Co., 1898), p. 106. 

?In the course of a dozen interviews with neurologists specializing in aphasia, in- 
variably I have eventually been asked why a teacher of English should have any particular 
interest in aphasia. To my reply that we had a common interest in language there was 


always immediate and often apologetic assent. The commentary obviously cuts at least two 
ways. 
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identification of “comprehension of spoken language’’ as a linguistic function 
may have owed something to his familiarity with research in aphasia. 

Aphasia is not, however, commonly thought of as a source of significant 
information about normal language behavior, normal language development, or 
language education. Many of its data most pertinent to basic theory of language 
education, moreover, are not readily accessible to the interested educator. 
Aphasia is a highly specialized and particularly difficult field of medical research. 
Its literature is massive and multilingual, and to one unfamiliar with the 
cerebral anatomy, physiology, neurology, and histology of the cerebral areas 
associated with linguistic activity, the vocabulary of much of its clinical and 
pathological material is formidable. 

A depressing number of its records, furthermore, are infested with vague, 
ambiguous, and misleading terms, despite perennial efforts of some of its fore- 
most authorities to isolate and sterilize its semantic vermin. As early as 1910, 
for example, Sir John Tuke, Scottish scholar, physician, and authority on 
aphasia, inveighed against the use of the term word-deafness to signify loss 
of the ability to interpret spoken language,® but the term is still current. The 
mischief of the word speech is evident throughout the literature of aphasia. 
Does “sensory speech” mean auding or reading or both? Does ‘motor speech”’ 
mean speaking or writing or both? Are ‘motor speech” and “‘emissive speech” 
synonymous? And what about plain, unqualified speech? How does one 
translate “Speech was seriously impaired’’?5 The terminology does not neces- 
sarily become more precise as it grows more technical and arcane. In 1942 
Nielsen presented a proposed revision of eighty-seven terms used frequntly in 
the literature of aphasia in an effort to reduce future semantic hazards,* but 
the ambiguities of past records are not easily remedied. 


— CHRONICLE of aphasia is further complicated by conflict among its 
theorists. Perhaps no comparable field of scientific inquiry has staged such 
dubious and protracted battles over the interpretation of its data, nor is there 
any established area of medical research, with the possible exception of psy- 


3 See Tuke’s article on Aphasia in the Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

* The influence of the term word-deafness was doubtless responsible in some degree 
for my opportunity to witness the clinical atrocity of a brain surgeon’s shouting for forty 
minutes at a speechless patient not more than two feet from him whose hearing was normal 
and whose auding ability, I was in a position to know, was at least equal to mine. 

5 One afternoon at the Stanford-Lane Medical Library in San Francisco I asked five 
persons in turn to interpret the word speech in a case history of aphasia. One said, “Prob- 
ably all three faculties”; another, “Speaking ability”; another, “Speaking and writing’’ ; 
another “Language”; and the other decided that the only way to be sure of what was 
meant was to ask the author, J. Hughlings Jackson, who happened to be dead. 

6 J. M. Nielsen, “Epitome of Agnosia, Apraxia, and Aphasia with Proposed Physio- 
logic-Anatomic Nomenclature,” Journal of Speech Disorders, June, 1942. 
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chiatry, in which reliable data are more difficult to obtain.? The controlled 
experiment—the planned infliction of cerebral injury upon a normal human 
subject in order to study the effects upon the victim’s language—is hardly 
feasible. 

Animal experiments reveal little about human linguistic behavior. Clinical 
diagnosis in aphasia involves communication with a patient whose normal com- 
municative channels have been disrupted and whose rapport with the examiner 
may be further embarrassed by complications other than those of aphasia, in- 
duced either by physical injury or the shock of appraising the condition in which 
he finds himself. 

Permission to perform autopsy is not always easy to obtain, and without 
autopsy there is no satisfactory way at present of determining the nature and 
extent of the causative lesion. The development of sound medical doctrine in 
aphasia depends upon the matching of autopsy findings with clinical records. 
Hemorrhages, bullets, bone splinters, neoplasms, and vascular emboli are notor- 
iously inconsiderate of this fact. Rarely do they confine their damage so pre- 
cisely to a defined cerebral area as to prove or disprove a nice point of medical 
doctrine. 

There is need for a systematic search of the literature of aphasia for those 
findings which bear upon general language theory and language education, and 
for a translation of those findings into less specialized terms. No such ambitious 
undertaking will be attempted here. The present inquiry into what the aphasia 
specialist can teach other language students will be confined to a narrow aspect 
of neurology as it bears upon the nature of auding and its relationship to 
speaking, reading, and writing. 

The neurological anatomy of language is of special interest here because 
the anatomists alone among aphasia specialists have consistently included auding 
in their accounts of language function and dysfunction. The outstanding repre- 
sentative of the physiological tradition in aphasic research in the United States 
today is J. M. Nielsen, presently Clinical Professor of Neurology at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles and Senior Attending Physician in Neurology 
and Neuropathology at Los Angeles County Hospital. A number of his findings 
are pertinent and provocative, and some of these are controversial. Their 
evaluation could err grossly without a preliminary sketch of the emergence, 
decline, and revival of what is known as the doctrine of cerebral localization 
in aphasia. 


HIsTORY OF LOCALIZATION THEORY 


IX 1861 a Frenchman named Paul Broca announced that a particular area 
of the cortex of the major hemisphere of the brain, situated at the base of 


1. Theodore Weisenburg and Katharine McBride, Aphasia, a Clinical and Psycho- 
logical Study (New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1935), Introduction. 
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the third frontal convolution, since known as “Broca’s area’ or ‘‘Broca’s con- 
volution,” was essential to the normal process of speaking. If it were destroyed, 
the power of speaking would be lost. His evidence seemed substantial enough 
at the time, and his conclusions were soon widely accepted. 

Within a few years Jean Martin Charcot and others reported the discovery 
of a “reading center” located in a cortical area known as the angular gyrus. In 
1874 a young German neurologist, Carl Wernicke of Breslau, produced evi- 
dence that the posterior portion of the superior temporal lobe was essential to 
the comprehension of spoken words. By 1881, with the announcement by an 
Englishman named William Exner of a writing center at the foot of the second 
frontal convolution, a separate area of the brain had been assigned to each of 
the four language faculties, the two concerned with expressive skills located 
in the motor region and the two centers of language reception in the sensory 
region, as seemed logical. 

A point should be made here. Whatever the merits of the theory, no 
student of aphasia thereafter was without a graphic anatomical reminder that 
the language faculties are four. The auditory function of language had been 
placed, rightly or wrongly, on the map of the cerebral cortex. Though it 
lacked voluntary musculature, academic recognition, and a name, it had been 
provided, at least temporarily, with an anatomy. It was stencilled, for better 
or for worse, into the record in pictorial terms. 

Broca, Wernicke, Charcot, et al., were men of justly high repute in the 
medical world, and for some time their conclusions concerning localization 
were not seriously assailed. Around the turn of the century, however, several 
events threw doubt upon their findings. In 1891 Freud made some pronounce- 
ments against certain cerebral localization theories.8 Meanwhile the doctrine 
of cerebral localization in aphasia had become calamitously associated in many 
minds with the doctrine of cerebral localization in phrenology. Before its 
gross errors had been exposed, phrenology had gained a powerful vogue among 
men of medicine. Thereafter, at any mention of localized cortical function, 
the wraith of Dr. Gall of Vienna, the father of phrenology, arose to haunt those 
who embraced theories of localization. 

Also, the discovery that dogs whose entire cerebral cortices had been removed 
still retained vestiges of primary perception, notably vision and hearing, was 
damaging to the notion of specialized function distributed among particular 
parts of the brain. Finally, the phalanx of gestalt psychology swept through one 
territory of psychological investigation after another, and the doctrine of cerebral 
localization in aphasia was given up for dead. For a quarter of a century no 
substantial effort was made to revive it. 

Indeed, so thoroughly was it abandoned that in 1936, when Nielsen pub- 


8 Sigmund Freud, Zur Auffassung der Aphasien (Leipzig and Vienna: Franz Deuticke, 
1891). 
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lished the first edition of his Agnosia, Apraxia, Aphasia, he was forced to print 
it at his own expense. Although he was Senior Attending Physician in 
Neurology at the Los Angeles General Hospital and a member of the medical 
staff at the University of California at Los Angeles, with a growing reputation 
as an authority on aphasia, he could find no publisher willing to gamble on a 


work that attempted to revive the doctrine of cerebral localization in language 
function. 


| yn a serious drawback, the book was surprisingly well received. Response 
indicated that others besides Nielsen had encountered evidence to suggest 
that the conclusions of Broca, Wernicke, Henschen, and the rest were perhaps 
not so mistaken as had generally been supposed. The chief shortcoming of 
the book was that the evidence supporting his argument, though described, was 
not included. Nielsen had drawn heavily upon the Henschen collection of 
case histories with autopsy. Except for the Russian and Scandinavian reports, 
which Henschen had reduced to German, each of the studies in Henschen’s 
huge compendium was in the recorder’s original language. Nielsen, with five 
languages, a background in neurology, and an uncommon fortitude at his 
command, had made a painstaking examination of the Henschen records and 
found substantial support for his conviction that an extremely important doc- 
trine had been abandoned prematurely. The evidence was widely scattered and 
unwieldy, however, and to have had enough of it in his monograph to support 
his conclusions would have meant that Nielsen would have had to enlarge it to 
enormous and expensive proportions. But within a few years, cases had appeared 
which permitted inclusion of crucial evidence within one compact volume, 
published by Hoeber, Inc., in 1946. 

Before undertaking what in the compass of these pages must remain a 
dangerously oversimplified interpretation of a theory which at this writing 
appears to be rather widely accepted and fairly well entrenched, it is important 
that one point be clearly understood. The notion that there are isolated areas 
of the cortex of the brain which are independently capable of carrying on 
language activity is, of course, an outrage to common sense. There is, however, 
cogent evidence, available to anyone who has the patience to master the vocabu- 
lary and examine the records, that four separate, now rather well-defined areas 
of the brain, approximately those defined in the twenty-year period between 
1861 and 1881, are essential, respectively, to the normal function of the four 
faculties of language. The situation may be roughly described as follows. 


THE ANATOMY OF LANGUAGE 


b ees ARE READING the words on this page through the activation of a 
cortical area in the dominant hemisphere of your cerebrum known as the 
angular gyrus. If it, and nothing else, were destroyed, you could not read, 
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though you might still be able to aud, speak, play tennis, and drive an auto- 
mobile. You might be able to write a little, depending upon whether the 
process involved revisualization of the words you wanted to write, but if you 
could write, you would be unable to read what you had written. 

If that part of your anatomy known as Exner’s center, at the foot of the 
second frontal convolution, and nothing else, were removed, you might still 
be able to quote Hamlet, draw blueprints, and tie flies, but you could not 
write. You probably could not even form words with lettered blocks. 

If you should part with Broca’s convolution, at the base of the inferior 
frontal lobe, you might be able to comprehend spoken language and utter 
many interesting noises, but you could not talk, and you would probably get 
curious results if you tried to write. 

Finally, if you suffered destruction of the posterior portion of the superior 
temporal lobe, you might be able to identify bird calls, auto horns, and the 
ring of a counterfeit coin, but you could not aud “Pass the salt.” 

These bold, bald statements are presented in grossly oversimplified form 
to expedite the orientation of the reader. They are susceptible of serious 
misinterpretation without considerable qualification. For one thing, all but the 
area essential to auding usually develop normal functional capacity only in 
the major or dominant hemisphere. The bilateral function of the area of 
Wernicke (auding center) is explained by the fact that hemispheric dominance 
is usually not well established until considerable auding proficiency has been 
developed. In the event of injury to the other language centers, it is some- 
times possible, particularly if the patient is very young, for the corresponding 
area on the minor side to assume linguistic function. Also, vastly more of 
the brain than the centers in question functions, of course, in symbolic activity. 
The account, crude and oversimplified as it is, should nevertheless facilitate 
consideration of the following statements. They are taken from the appendix 
of Nielsen’s monograph. The numbered items are from his proposed revision 
of the nomenclature of aphasia, and include term, definition, and location of 
the causative lesion. 


Physiological Evidence 


Wernicke’s area (areas 41 and 42 of Brodmann) is concerned with 
interpretation of spoken language. . . . Lesions of Wernicke’s area itself 
interfere with formulation of language to such an extent (as a rule) that 
the patient does not speak. 

The frontal writing center and the angular gyrus are concerned with 
the most highly specialized of language functions, emission and reception, 
respectively, of written and printed language. 

At any time of life, in the majority of cases, destruction of Wernicke's 
area, or destruction of the short cortical area between the angular gyrus 
and Wernicke’s area, produces alexia [loss of ability to read} by pre- 
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venting not only interpretation but also recognition of the written or 
printed word.® 


The reason that temporal lesions can cause visual verbal agnosia [loss 
of ability to recognize written words} while angular gyrus lesions do not 
cause auditory verbal agnosia rests on the fact that the temporal lobe is 
trained in the infant and child for four to five years before the angular 
gyrus comes into function. The angular gyrus is usually dependent upon 
the area of Wernicke but the area of Wernicke is independent of the 
angular gyrus.!° 


Agnosia, visual, temporal, literal (and verbal) 

Loss of power to recognize letters and words due to a lesion of 
Wernicke's area or the small space between Wernicke’s area and the 
angular gyrus. 

Focus. The lesion either separates Wernicke’s area in the posterior 
superior temporal convolution from the angular gyrus or affects 
Wernicke’s area itself. It causes visual agnosia because in the great 
majority of cases the angular gyrus cannot function for recognition 
of symbols without association with Wernicke’s area. 

Agraphia, apractic, second frontal. 

Loss of power to write due to a lesion of the writing center at the 
foot of the second frontal convolution. The patient usually is unable 
to write by any method, even by building words with blocks or by 
writing on a typewriter. 

Focus. The lesion is in the cortex of the foot of the second frontal 
convolution. 

Agraphia, apractic, third frontal. 

Loss of the power to write due to a lesion of Broca’s convolution. 
There is an associated apractic aphasia. 

Focus. Broca’s convolution is affected either cortically or subcortically. 
The agraphia results secondarily because most patients are unable 
to write unless they have the motor patterns for speech associated 
with their writing mechanism. 

Agraphia, external capsular. 

Loss of the capacity to write due to a lesion of the external capsule. 
Focus. The lesion affects the external capsule and causes agraphia 
because the impulses from the angular gyrus (where reminiscence of 
words occur) fail to reach the writing center at the foot of the second 
frontal convolution. 

Agraphia, isolated, second frontal, — 

Loss of ability to write due to cortical motor apraxia for writing only 
and due to a lesion at the foot of the second frontal convolution. 
Agraphia, temporal. 

Loss of ability to write due to crippling of the angular gyrus through 
destruction of its associative connection with Wernicke’s area and 
caused by a lesion of the superior temporal convolution between the 
angular gyrus and Wernicke’s area. 


° J. M. Nielsen, Agnosia, Apraxia, Aphasia (New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1947), 
pp. 246-249. 


10 Tbid., p. 252. 
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37. Alexia. 
Descriptive term signifying loss of ability to read without reference 
to the physiologic cause except that it is due to a focal cerebral lesion. 
Sufficient visual perception and mental capacity are presupposed. 

44. Alexia, agnostic, verbal, and temporal. 
Loss of ability to recognize written or printed words due to a lesion 
of the temporal lobe. While the angular gyrus functions in recog- 
nition, in most cases it cannot function without association with 
Wernicke’s area. 
Focus. The lesion affects the cortices of Wernicke’s area itself or 
separates Wernicke’s area from the angular gyrus. 

46. Alexia, semantic, temporal. 
Loss of ability to determine significance of words, which are rec- 
ognized, due to a lesion of the temporal lobe. The physiologic basis 
is the requirement of the angular gyrus, in most cases, to have asso- 
ciation with Wernicke’s area in order to determine significance of 
what is read. 


Focus. The lesion affects the cortex of Wernicke’s area or separates 
Wernicke’s area from the angular gyrus." 


AUDING PRIMACY INDICATED 


ae language is not to be confused with either its anatomy or its 
physiology, Nielsen’s neuro-lingual postulates are provocative, to say the 
least. According to this account, writing normally involves the cerebral 
mechanisms of speaking and reading. These in turn are limited by the adequacy 
of the auding mechanism. Even if the neurology of this prominent neurologist 
were convincingly disputed, the clinical evidence would remain to assert the 
primacy of auditory language. 

The ontogenetic chronology of language development provides speculative 
support for such a notion. Studies of the speaking and reading difficulties of 
deaf persons lend it empirical support (rarely is there anything wrong with the 
speaking mechanism of a deaf-mute). This concept is not traditionally re- 
flected in language education, however. Indeed, the key to the pattern is 
customarily omitted from courses of instruction in the language arts. 





LANGUAGE 
Encoding Decoding 
(Motor) (Sensory) 
Visual: WRITING READING 
Aural: SPEAKING AUDING 





11 Ibid., pp. 262-265. 
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| The neurologist in aphasia, on the other hand, takes inventory with the 
help of a familiar chart of the cerebral anatomy, which may be represented by a 
slight modification of the paradigm of paired language processes introduced 
above. Should he grow careless in his accounts to the point of forgetting about 
auding, the auditory language center and the ghost of Carl Wernicke of Breslau 
are present to remind him of the absent member of the quartet. 

The aphasist, moreover, is not easily seduced by the anonymity of the 
auditory language process into mistaking it for the related functions of listening, 
hearing, or “understanding,” or into designating it by their familiar symbols. 
He must deal too frequently with clinical reports such as the following: 


The patient’s comprehension of non-verbal sounds was evidently un- 
impaired. He correctly identified dropped coins, paper by its sound when 
crumpled, and a watch by its tick, but was unable to comprehend spoken 
I language. Hearing, general mentation, including attention control, were 
unaffected. He listened intently when the examiner spoke as though listen- 
ing to a foreign language, but was unable to recognize even his own name. 











NEED OF SEMANTIC DISCIPLINE 


T WOULD BE disastrous to the interpretation of such reports to invite con- 

fusion among the processes of listening, hearing, auding, and general intel- 
lection. The aphasist knows, moreover, that an aphasic may listen with or 
without comprehension or recognition to either music or language, and there 
is cogent evidence that recognition of music and recognition of heard words 
involve separate areas of the cortex. 

The aphasist is thus better protected than are other language students 
against neglecting an entire quadrant of the language field. Auding is not 
confused in his mind with attention or auscultation, nor does he permit his 
terminology to suggest that it is. In the text of Nielsen’s brief monograph, 
for example, there are over a hundred references to the auding faculty, but 
nowhere in that text does he refer to it as “‘listening.”” His most common 
designator for that faculty is “comprehension of spoken language.” The two 
points considered here—the practice of including the auditory function in 
accounts of the language processes, and of avoiding such misnomers as “hear- 
ing” or “listening” in designating it—may be briefly illustrated by extracts 
from three clinical reports appearing on the same page of Nielsen’s text: 


The final clinical picture, which corresponded to the autopsy findings, 
was of inability to speak, slight ability to comprehend spoken language, 
... to read, or to write. 

She was able to speak to some extent and able to comprehend spoken 
language quite well. She was totally unable to read or to write. 


He failed to speak spontaneously except for a few syllables; he was 
unable to repeat spoken language. He comprehended little of what was 
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said. Reading was confined to letters and single words. The author states 


that reading was impossible. The patient was unable to write, except his 
own name.}2 


It is ironic that the practices of language education should lag behind those 
of language restoration, as they plainly do on these two points. The educator 
rarely accords auding linguistic status, in the sense that writing, reading, and 
speaking are given that status; the occasional nod of recognition he accords 
to auding is commonly to the accompaniment of such ambiguous terms of 
designation as to raise doubt as to the precise direction of the nod. Unfor- 
tunately, clear concepts, accurate differentiation, and precise terminology in 
linguistic analysis are as important to language education as they are to language 
restoration. Indeed, one might reasonably expect the language teacher, inasmuch 
as semantic discipline is his business, to demand and to practice the more 
responsible terminology. The fact that he does not may be explained partly in 
terms of the common policy of putting cheap labor in charge of language 
instruction and partly by his lack of the aphasist’s advantage in an acquaintance 
with an anatomy of the language processes. The aphasist enjoys at least one 
further advantage, however. The identity and the importance of the auding 
faculty is most clearly and most dramatically discerned in the tragic event of 
its destruction. 

A patient whose hearing is normal, who listens attentively, who can rec- 
ognize and interpret the significance of non-language sounds, and whose 
general mentation is relatively unimpaired, but who is unable to comprehend 
any spoken language, defines the auding faculty in negative but unmistakable 
terms for the examiner who is obliged to communicate with that patient. One 
whose concept of auding has been thus clarified is not disposed to think of it 
as listening or hearing, nor to so designate it, and he is inclined to be rather 
impatient with those who do. His respect for the auding faculty is heightened, 
moreover, through his knowledge of its relationship to the other language fac- 
ulties, a relationship which has important implications for language instruction. 


REVIEW OF PRECEDING POINTS 


— RECAPITULATE the major points so far considered, investigation of the 
effect of injury to one language center upon the function of the others sug- 
gests that whereas injury confined to the writing center may affect only writing, 
injury to the reading center may affect both reading and writing. Injury to 
the speaking center is commonly reflected in both speaking and writing, and a 
lesion confined to the auding area may interfere with auding, speaking, reading, 
and writing. Such a relationship is suggested by the chronological development 
of the language faculties in the individual. The difficulties of teaching a totally 
deaf child to speak provide dramatic evidence of the normal dependence of 
~~ 13 [bid., p. 100. 
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speaking upon auding. The process of teaching a normal child to read estab- 
lishes inevitably an early dependence of reading upon auding. The dependence 
of reading upon speaking, established early through the process of teaching 
children to read by having them read aloud, is eventually reduced in many cases 
by later practice in silent reading, and it might be presumed, were it not for 
the evidence of research in aphasia, that reading might similarly become 
relatively independent of auding. The fact that this emancipation rarely 
occurs even among expert readers, that “‘silent’’ reading continues throughout 
life to be “‘silent auding,” is worth the sober attention of language instructors. 

A clear concept of the hierarchy of interdependence among the language 
faculties, if commonly held, should have a profound effect upon the teaching 
of English in our public schools. Such a concept is at present rarely encountered 
outside the province of aphasic investigation, a province whose formidable 
expanses the average, overburdened teacher of English can scarcely be expected 
to explore. This situation is probably unfortunate, for when Nielsen states that 
the angular gyrus (reading center) is rarely capable of interpreting the 
significance of written or printed matter without association with the area of 
Wernicke (auding zone), that a complete auditory aphasia may so blot out 
speech concepts that the patient cannot talk, that agraphia (loss of writing 
ability) may result from injury confined to Wernicke’s area, he is writing as 
a neurologist concerned with the restoration, not the education, of language 
function, but he is dealing with considerations of fundamental importance in 
language education. 


COMPREHENSION VERSUS RECOGNITION 


_ on the subject of aphasia, there is one more item pertinent to lin- 
guistic analysis as it affects language training that deserves mention. It 
is the distinction between recognition and comprehension in language reception. 
Here again pathology gives the aphasist an advantage over other students of 
language. Failure to observe the distinction accounts, for example, for such 
classroom practices as testing for reading competence by having youngsters read 
aloud, and the common presumption that a word is meaningful if it is familiar. 

Ordinarily in order to interpret a symbol, we must first recognize it.18 
Recognition is in this sense essential to comprehension. The two acts are 
readily confused, for one thing, because they usually occur almost simultaneously, 
and, for another, because recognition often guarantees comprehension, just as 


we do not recognize, but accuracy in this guessing game depends upon our acquaintance 
with the company the stranger keeps, the words in the context, that is, that we do recog- 
nize. The practice is, of course, risky at best, and many words have suffered by it, among 


them transpire, fruition, rapine, stultify, and truculent. to name a few fairly recent 
casualties. 
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failure to recognize often guarantees failure to comprehend. “I can’t under- 
stand you with that wad of gum in your mouth,” may or may not represent 
such a confusion, but it at least expresses the naive assumption that compre- 
hension will automatically occur with recognition. 

There are clinical and pathological safeguards against confusion for the 
aphasist. A patient with an auding or reading disability may have lost the 
ability to comprehend spoken or written symbols and yet retain the ability to 
recognize them. On the other hand, he may fail to comprehend them because 
he has lost the ability to recognize them. It is important in the diagnosis of a 
sensory aphasia that the distinction be made, and resourceful clinicians have 
devised a number of tests to determine whether recognition occurs. If the 
patient can match a word printed in capital letters with the same word in small 
letters, or do the same with words in printed and cursive script, if he readily 
distinguishes pairs with slight dissimilarities, such as band and bard, or con- 
sistently differentiates writing in his own tongue from that in another language 
employing the same alphabet, there is substantial evidence that power of 
recognition of written symbols is intact. 

In the case of an auditory aphasia, the problem is more complicated for 
several reasons. One is that, as we have seen, disaster to the auding capacity 
commonly effects a disability of the other language mechanisms. Another is 
that a much more severe injury is ordinarily required to produce an auding 
disability because of a characteristic bilaterality of its anatomy owing to the 
fact that hemispheric dominance (right or left brainedness) is not well estab- 
lished until a child is from nine to twelve months old, by which time the 
auding faculty has had considerable practice, with the result that the trained 
area of the minor side tends to retain its language capacity after laterality is 
asserted. An injury that extends into both areas of Wernicke is likely to be 
so severe as to interfere seriously with general intellection. However, if a 
noticeable and consistent difference in emotional reaction or attention is ob- 
served as the examiner shifts from a tongue unfamiliar to the patient to the 
one or ones with which he is acquainted, there is evidence that some degree 
of recognition is taking place, even though the familiar language is completely 
incomprehensible. 

The distinction between recognition and comprehension may be crucial in 
a diagnosis of aphasia, particularly if surgery is involved. The distinction may 
assist in the decision as to whether surgery is feasible or in locating the lesion, 
since the recognition and interpretation of language symbols may involve 
different areas of the brain. The angular gyrus, for example, may function 
independently in recognition of written symbols, but interpretation of their 
significance involves association with the auding center of Wernicke. The auding 
center, on the other hand, may function for both recognition and interpretation 
independently of the reading center. Here again a distinction of importance in 
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linguistic instruction and analysis is reinforced for the aphasist by cerebral 
anatomy and physiology. 


SUMMARY 


AM NOT competent to pass upon the validity of current formulations of the 
doctrine of cerebral localization in aphasia. There is no question, however, 
but that neurological studies of aphasia traditionally observe a set of important 
linguistic concepts and disciplines that should be, and are not, shared by all 
serious students of language. These observations may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


1. The major forms of linguistic experience are four—auding, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing (Braille, Morse, Semaphore, and shorthand are 
variations or extensions of these). 

2. Auding is the fundamental linguistic experience upon which the 
normal development of the other language skills depends. 

3. Auding involves hearing, listening to, recognizing (or perceiving), 
and interpreting spoken symbols 

4. The factors of hearing, listening to, and recognizing oral symbols 
are necessary but insufficient to the ultimate and paramount semantic 
function of interpreting the heard, attended, and recognized language 
symbols. 


I have tried to suggest, in pulling a leaf from the difficult book of aphasia, 
that if the language behavior called “reading” deserves a name of its own, 
the language behavior here called ‘‘auding’’ does, too. It is by long odds the 
major activity of modern man, literate or illiterate. During the early formative 
years, auding is the only avenue by which language reaches the brain. Reading, 
its only rival, does not normally assume a substantial share of the communica- 
tion burden until after the first critical decade of existence, by which time life- 
long patterns of pronunciation, intonation, and grammatical structure are 
usually well established. From the kindergarten through the university, auding 
is the main channel of classroom instruction. And it remains the heavy traffic 
route of language throughout life. 

It is not to detract from the unarguable importance of the written word to 
say that our most critical affairs are conducted orally whenever possible. From 
bedroom bickering to Conferences at the Summit, this is true. Writing is a 
clumsy substitute—invaluable as it is—for direct discourse in most situations. 
And it is not to detract from the indubitable importance of honest, clear, and 


: judicious formulation of language to assert that its interpretation is the ultimate 
‘and crucial aspect of communication. These considerations should raise pointed 


questions about the neglect of auding as a recognized discipline in the schools. 
And the questions become sharper and more insistent when we consider 

the role of auding in the normal development of the companion skills of 

reading, writing, and speaking. Whether the neurological evidence cited above 
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is ultimately confirmed, modified or refuted, the clinical evidence alone supports 
the concept of a hierarchy of interdependence among the language processes, 
with auding as the critical function. 

The relation of auding to speaking is poignantly demonstrated by the 
speech difficulties of the severely deaf. Rarely is there anything wrong with 
the speaking mechanism of a deaf-mute. Auding experience is all he lacks. 
(Stanford’s Ernest Hilgard reports the auding vocabulary of the average six- 
year-old to be ten times that of his speaking vocabulary.) The relation of 
auding to reading may be suggested by the fact that reading is taught in our 
schools on the assumption that the words in the reader are already in the 
child’s auding vocabulary. The necessary structural signals of grammar, of 
juncture, of phrasing, and intonation are presumed to have been established by 
ear. And in writing, we tend to formulate language—vocabulary, grammar, and 
syntax—by reference to auditory language experience, though we record that 
formulation by reference to visual experience with language. 


a is substantial evidence that the parent who reads to his child is im- 
parting much more than the information contained on the page. He is 
preparing the child for future auding tasks, of course. But he is also providing 
the auditory language patterns—of vocabulary, grammar, and sentence struc- 
ture—that set the upper limits upon his speaking, reading, and writing abilities. 
A sixth-grade girl whose class had been invited to hear me talk about the im- 
portance of auding put the matter rather well, I think. “Then leaving out 


auding in language,” she said, ‘would be like leaving out home plate in 
baseball, huh?’ 






































CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY AS THE 
TREATMENT OF SYMPTOMS 


SALVATORE RUSSO * 


— DICTUM that we should treat causes and not symptoms has perhaps done 
more harm than good in clinical psychology. This advice has been based on 
a narrow and limited concept of symptoms and has been generalized to include 
symptoms of all kinds. The word obviously has many meanings and is used in 
various ways. Symptoms, for instance, that are by-products or side-effects of an 
illness are not basic features. Symptoms as mere signs pointing to or indicating 
the nature or location of an illness may be valuable in diagnosis, but not as the 
focus for treatment. One has to use common sense in dealing with symptoms, 
but this is true with causes, too; we do not always attend to causes. We do not 
sterilize the knife that causes the wound any more than we chastise the dog that 
frightened the child when it was young. 

There is perhaps a genuine need to distinguish the various kinds of symp- 
toms, and to establish distinguishing criteria would be very helpful. Such an 
endeavor, however, is beyond the scope of this paper. A few attempts have been 
made. Maslow had made the distinction between neurotic symptoms that are 
purposive and symptoms that are expressive. The neurotic ones serve a real 
purpose, and merely to remove them is to do the patient a disservice. The ex- 
pressive symptoms do not play a vital role and can be torn away without seri- 
ously disturbing the patient. Marcuse found that a distinction has been made 
between true signs which are a sign of something else and the autonomous 
symptoms that are self-sustaining. The latter can be treated by a frontal attack, 
but the former are handled presumably by skirmishes through the rear. 

I use the term symptoms to signify a client’s behavior in the form of com- 
plaints, description of self, or manifest activity; and I am not distinguishing the 
different types or grades of symptoms, or differentiating the “real” from the 
autonomous. 


Some symptoms are more significant than others and are valuable for diag- 


* Dr. Russo, whose paper (with Howard Jaques) on “Semantic Play Therapy” ap- 
peared in the Summer 1956 issue (ETC., XIII, 265-271), is a clinical psychologist at the 
Wichita Guidance Center, Wichita, Kansas. 
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nosis and therapy. There are cases where the symptoms collectively exhaust the 
disturbance, and one naturally deals directly with them. One might even go a 
step further and say that in some cases only the symptoms are real, and the 
illness is an abstraction. To seek for the psychic illness is really a search for the 
non-existent. But even if there is more to the maladjustment than is contained 
in the presenting symptoms, one has to attack it somewhere, and the present 
symptoms are the natural avenue of approach. 

While the admonition to treat causes rather than symptoms was inherited by 
clinicians from medicine, it has support from various disciplines. There is a 
trend at present toward making a point of distinguishing the true from the 
false, the central from the peripheral, the mask from the substance, the super- 
ficial from the profound. Semanticists caution us not to mistake the map for the 
territory. 


|e aipesanad has used this dualism for some time. Lewin considered the prob- 
lem of appearance versus underlying causes to be important for personality 
theory. He designated present attributes or descriptions as phenotypical and ex- 
planatory accounts of underlying motives and stresses as genotypical. For Allport 
the phenotypical traits are the mask features of personality while the funda- 
mental ones are genotypical. Cattell distinguishes surface traits from source 
traits and makes the source traits the determiner of surface traits. 

But the main influence comes from psychoanalysis. It urges us not to take 
the symptoms at their face value, for they are apt to be defenses erected by 
the patient to hide or camouflage the real problem. Often, we are told, they 
mean the very opposite, as in a reaction formation, and they have to be reversely 
interpreted. Psychoanalysis is an advocate of the mysterious, of the hidden, for 
things are not what they seem. Reaction formation, rationalization, sublimation, 
displacement, etc., all cause the symptoms to be misleading: what is obvious, 
open, overt, is false, and one has to resort to the secret, unconscious, covert 
meaning of the symptoms. 

The attitude toward the “‘real’’ illness and the false or inferior symptoms has 
its counterpart in the history of philosophy where this relationship was worked 
out, and one might apply the knowledge gained from it to clinical psychology. 
Philosophers grappled with this problem many times and usually came out with 
the same answer. The first time the distinction between reality and its appear- 
ances appeared was in the writings of Parmenides; it was developed further by 
Plato and finally resolved by Aristotle. Parmenides declared substance to be 
rational and its appearances observed through the senses as false. Plato continued 
with this distinction and made sense perception a false appearance of the true 
world. But Aristotle erased the dualism by making the phenomenal world of 
sense the real world, rather than a mere imitation or a shadow of the real world. 
Thus, what was given in sense perception moved from something false to an 
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imitation of the real world, and finally to being actually co-existent with the real 
world. 

We have the same development from Kant through Hegel to Bradley. Kant 
took the platonic distinction between noumenon and phenomenon and directed 
his attention to the phenomenal as the only world we could ever know, even 
though it was not the real world. But he gave it more of an epistemological 
emphasis so that the distinction became fundamentally one of knowledge rather 
than of ontological substance as with Parmenides. Kant decreed that the nou- 
menal world, the real world, was not knowable. He agreed with the rationalists 
that we had universal knowledge but it was of the phenomenal world by virtue 
of our rational a priori powers ; he agreed with the empiricists that our knowledge 
is based on what is perceived by the senses. 

Hegel looked upon appearances as partial expressions of the absolute, not 
as something false or illusory. They were appearances not of the false world, 
but of the real world, and thus in themselves something real. Bradley went a 
step further and said that the appearances were the real world. 


jee PROBLEM of causes and symptoms in clinical psychology is just a new 
version of the problem of substances and attributes. Those who have declared 
for the treatment of causes are asking us to deal with what is real, for the 
symptoms are superficial and perhaps false. But it is the individual who is the 
real substance and his behavior or symptoms are the attributes; the error that 
I am pointing to lies in making the illness the substance. The illness, I maintain, 
is an abstraction and does not stand in any real relationship with the behavior 
of a patient. The relationship of causes and illness is not explained by those 
who use these terms. They often use them synonymously, for they sometimes 
speak as if the illness produced the symptoms and sometimes as if the cause or 
causes produced the symptoms. It doesn’t make much difference whether they 
mean that the causes produce the symptoms directly, or whether the causes bring 
on the symptoms through the illness, for in either case the antecedents to the 
symptoms are in the relationship of a substance with the symptoms as the 
attributes. I am also arguing that in some cases the symptoms are more than 
mere attributes; they are true expressions of a maladjustment; they are, for 
our purpose, synonymous with it. 

The search for the hidden truth, the “true” causes of the illness, is the old 
search for the thing-in-itself. Symptoms are the only reality presented to us. 
The phenomenologists take the symptoms temporarily at their face value and 
differ fundamentally in this respect from the analysts, who feel that one must 


1 One could refer equally well to the same arguments by empiricists, positivists, and 
nominalists, who have attacked the concept of substance as a real entity. Actually, it was 
Hume's exposure of the fictional nature of substance that enabled the idealists to proceed 
with their denial that substance and attributes could be ultimately divided. 
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usually get beyond the symptoms to their “true” meaning and the ultimate cause 
of the illness. The psychoanalysts believe that the phenomenologist who does 
not pretend to know more than what the client presents in his symptoms nor 
what is ultimately good for the client, is in a state of nescience. The phenom- 
enologist might argue that the analyst who knows a priori what the symptoms 
really mean and what is ultimately best for the client practices omniscience. 

These two points of view differ in another philosophical sense. The analyst 
is transcendental in that he seeks meaning beyond the symptoms to the “real” 
causes; the phenomenologist is immanent in that he feels the symptoms, physical 
and psychic, that the client presents are the reality to be dealt with. 

The belief that genuine symptoms can be superficial aspects of the illness 
presupposes that by unwrapping the symptoms one will find the true causes of 
the illness beneath. But the illness may consist of the symptoms, and, like the 
onion, if peeled away one may often find nothing at the core. Symptoms, whether 
trivial, partial, or pervasive, are all a part of the maladjustment. To look for 
something behind what the client tells us, by his verbalizations and behavior, is 
to minimize the significance of what he brings to us as his problem. To ignore 
them is to ignore the client; to deal with causes behind the symptoms is to force 
the client to deal with the problem at a level that may be comfortable for the 


therapist as he sees the problem, but which may or may not be what the client 
thinks is his problem. 


oo has made a little progress in trying to rid itself of the dualism 
of mind and body, but clinicians have permitted it to survive in the disguised 
form of the physical and the emotional. But even less progress has been made 
with the dualism of illness and symptoms, where the symptoms have been 
reduced to aristotelian “‘accidents’’ instead of “properties.” Some clinical psy- 
chologists have tried to avoid this by urging that they treat not the illness but 
the “whole individual” or the “total personality.” But this too is dealing with 
an abstraction, a non-entity. What is the whole individual? Precisely how does 
one treat the whole individual? What are the approaches to it? This term may 
sound more acceptable, but unless some integrated pattern of behavior or verified 
structure of personality can be pointed to, is the expression “the whole person- 
ality” anything more than an empty metaphysical phrase used for its honorific 
value? If symptoms are sometimes misleading and false, how much more false 
and misleading is the notion of the whole personality or the whole individual? 
A very strong argument for treating symptoms is found in an article by the 
semantic therapist Wendell Johnson. He deplores the fact that some symptoms 
like stuttering are belittled and said to be just symptoms. Supporting what we 
have been urging, he writes: “It is to be fully realized that anybody who tells 
you that you should always work on the causes and never on the symptoms, is 
seldom, if ever, reporting the hard-earned conclusions of long and laborious 
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investigation.”’ 2 He also writes that the distinction of causes and symptoms, in 
which causes are thought to be more basic than symptoms, is false. 

Often there is no deep-seated problem: the symptoms are the problem, but 
this point is too often ignored because symptom treatment is a term of oppro- 
brium. In child guidance centers, for instance, many if not most of the cases 
consist of immature clients with “symptomatic habit reactions.” Cases of bed- 
wetting, nail biting, tics, stuttering, rebelliousness or resistance to parental dis- 
cipline, academic retardation, poor reading, sibling rivalry, day dreaming, poor 
eating habits, etc., are common. The causes of bed-wetting and day dreaming 
are often lost in the past. Even if we could learn the original causes we could 
not change them, since our biographical history flows in an irreversible time 
stream. It is the present that we have to deal with. The old experience is of no 
consequence unless it is still vital in affecting one’s present behavior. The symp- 
toms that we see are often left over from former conflicts: the conflicts have 
disappeared, but the habits remain. In such cases one has to deal with symptoms 
and when they are erased one finds nothing else in their place. The symptoms, 
of course, are not to be treated in isolation, but in the social context and setting. 
The argument that erasing a habit, like nail biting, only leads to another habit, 
like bed-wetting, is often stated but rarely supported. It is one of the many un- 
warranted statements in clinical psychology. 

But one may argue that these are minor disorders, and if they are common 
in child guidance centers, this is not true in adult clinics where more serious 
problems are encountered. A serious condition is that of homosexuality. But it is 
not a disease of the personality. It consists of behavior or social symptoms that 
are not in harmony with the conventional mores of our times. If the patient's 
attitude toward himself and his fellow-man could be changed there would be 
no symptoms, no maladjustment. His symptoms are his maladjustment, and his 
maladjustment consists of his symptoms. 


) Fy Us take a more serious case. In some mental illnesses, like schizophrenia, 
one cannot distinguish or differentiate the symptoms from the disease, for 
they are the disease. The symptoms serve not only as a means of recognizing 
or diagnosing the disease, but also, by their absence, serve to show that the 
illness is gone. In schizophrenia, for instance, emotional blunting, apathy, loss 
of ambition, withdrawal, hallucination, delusions, etc. are usually the symptoms, 
but they also are the disease. Whatever may have been the cause, the disease is 
described, labelled, recognized, and understood in terms of the symptoms that 
are manifested. Without these symptoms there would be no illness. If one could 
attack these symptoms, the loss of interest, the hallucinations, the delusionary 
frame of reference, etc., and do away with them, the disease would disappear. 


2 Wendell Johnson, “Being Understanding and Being Understood,” ETC., VIII, 175 
(Spring 1951). 
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In other words, there is no more to the disease to deal with than is found 
in the symptoms. By entering the delusional frame of reference one may be able 
to deal with the bizarre behavior until it disappears. This is the method used a 
thousand years ago by Avicenna in curing the man who thought he was a cow. 
This is the same method, called direct therapy, said to be used so successfully in 
recent times by Dr. John N. Rosen. 

In ‘The Jet Propelled Couch,” * for instance, Lindner treated his schizo- 
phrenic by taking the symptoms as they were presented and entering into the 
client’s frame of reference until the man was cured. Humorously enough, the 
client was cured before the therapist realized it, and he had to inform the ther- 
apist that living in the astral world was no longer necessary, since he had 
ceased to believe in it. But it was through the acceptance of these symptoms, 
which were coextensive with the illness, that the therapist was able to treat and 


cure his patient. When the symptoms vanished the man was well and no longer 
in need of treatment. 


Ww the treatment of symptoms is condemned in many quarters, there are 
occasional reports of people treated by this method. The Mowrers showed 
how enuresis could be treated by direct means, and Wells described his treatment 
of headaches through hypnosis. More recently Marcuse reported on his work with 
the autonomous behavior disorders. In the May 1956 issue of the Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, another case was reported. The author describes 
a persistent case of disabling somatic symptoms in the form of frequent micturi- 
tion associated with fear and general lack of self-confidence which showed no 
organic basis and failed to improve under psychotherapy. The symptoms vanished 
under treatment in the form of conditioning and learning dealing with urination. 
Fifteen months after treatment for her symptoms, the client was found to have 
remained free from her symptoms, and married. The author states: 


It is hoped, however, that this paper demonstrates that it is possible to 
devise rational symptomatic treatment for psychiatric symptoms, whether 
physical or emotional in nature. That such treatment is symptomatic is, in 
the writer's view, no handicap. 

Much evidence points to the fact that neuroticism is largely a constitu- 
tional defect for which no effective radical therapy is yet available. The 
individual of neurotic constitution in certain environmental circumstances 
develops certain symptoms. The rational therapeutic approach is then to 
treat the symptoms and to modify the environment so as to avoid their 
recrudescence or the development of fresh symptoms. The more specific 
the treatment, the more likely may be its success.‘ 


3 Robert Lindner, The Fifty-Minute Hour (New York: Rinehart, 1955), p. 156. 


4H. Gwynne Jones, “The Application of Conditioning and Learning Techniques to 
the Treatment of a Psychiatric Patient,” The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
LII (May 1956), p. 418. 
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CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY AS TREATMENT OF SYMPTOMS 


Some of the more theoretical and philosophically minded leaders in clinical 
psychology have indicated that the illnesses should be taken as constructs rather 
than real entities. Rotter, for instance, writes: ‘““The creation of a construct such 
as intelligence to describe some aspect of a person’s behavior does not give us 
license then to assume that intelligence is an entity within that person. Concepts 
such as intelligence, maladjustment, neuroticism, introversion, and emotionality 
may or may not be useful to the growth of our science. A real danger arises when 
they are thought of as entities within the person instead of as constructions of 
the psychologist.” 5 

If we speak of frustration tolerance or rate of learning, it is not necessary— 
in fact it is fallacious—to think of some entity that exists within the person like 
so much nickel in a steel alloy. ® This sophistication is not sufficient, however, 
unless we put this advice into practice and mot make diagnosis a search for the 
entity within the patient, but remember that it is a construct of the therapist. 
This leaves him with a construct as a general framework, but also with the 
symptoms as his immediate reality, the first step in his diagnosis and in his 
therapy. 

The attitude of treating the hidden illness behind the symptoms was ade- 
quately ridiculed in a note, “What is the Real Problem?’ in the March, 1953, 


issue of the American Psychologist. Dt. Hoppock wrote that our counselling was 
based on a series of unverified assumptions in this order: 


1. Every client has both a “surface” problem and a “‘real” problem. 
2. Every client first presents his “surface’’ problem. 


3. The counselor, not deceived, proceeds patiently to help the client to dis- 
cover, recognize, reveals, and face his “real” problem. 
4. 


When the ‘‘real’’ problem has been identified the counselor helps the 
client to learn how to deal with it effectively. 


5. With the “real” problem thus disposed of, the client is able to solve his 
“surface” problem without the counselor's aid.” 


This reveals very neatly the fallacious thinking used by clinicians, but it 
should have gone a step further and made explicit what it implicitly states, 


that we should deal with the surface problem, which means the symptoms. That 
point was not actually made. 


| ~— we been attacking a man of straw? The distinction between the real 
illness and manifestation of it is persistent. Freud, on giving us his first 


axioms of therapy, tells us that the meanings of the symptoms are unknown to the 


5 Julian B. Rotter, Social Learning and Clinical Psychology (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1954), pp. 37-38. 


6 Ibid. p. 43. 


T Robert Hoppock, “What is the ‘Real’ Problem?” The American Psychologist, VIM 
(February 1953), p. 124. 
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sufferer, are unconscious, and have to be translated into their meaning and intent. 
Specifically, he says, ‘The symptom is formed as a substitute for something else 
which remains submerged.” ® The distinction is clearly expressed here, and has 
continued to the present time. Shaffer wrote, in his textbook on adjustment, 
“An error to be avoided in the care of maladjustments is that of treating symp- 
toms rather than the causes.” ® J. F. Brown writes on this subject, “A symptom 
is a surface sickness. It is the maladjusted behavior itself. . . . We used to think 
that the symptom was the sickness and therefore what had to be cured . . . On 
the surface, then, we have the symptoms, the fever; underlying it there is a 
disequilibration in metabolism caused by an infection which is a struggle between 
the organism and some invading force. The situation is quite analogous in the 
case of psychological symptoms.” 1° 

In opposition to this historical view I am forced to side with the nominalists 
and general semanticists and maintain that illness is an abstraction, and its 
attributes or its manifestations as symptoms are the only reality. If so, it is logical 
to treat the reality that presents itself rather than the abstraction. It is valuable 
to talk about energy, but we can deal with it practically only through its mani- 
festations in the form of heat or work. No one treats energy as energy. Likewise 
in clinical psychology one deals with the expressions of an “illness,” that is, with 
maladjusted behavior, but the illness itself is like a useful fiction that ties our 
symptoms together. 

I think the time has come when we should not be ashamed to admit that 
we are treating symptoms and to acknowledge that they are the phenomena to be 
treated. All that we have before us that is objective is the client's behavior, the 
maladjusted part of which is designated as symptoms, and it is this behavior 
that needs to be changed. The use of a direct or indirect approach may be a 
matter of preference but to seek beyond the symptoms for the cause of the 
behavior has been detrimental to clinical psychology as a whole and especially 
to the work of the child guidance clinics. 








8 Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis (New York: Boni and 
Liveright, 1935), p. 247. 


® Laurence F. Shaffer, The Psychology of Adjustment: An Objective Approach to 
Mental Hygiene (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936), p. 465. 


10 Junius F. Brown and Karl A. Menninger, The Psychodynamics of Abnormal Be- 
havior (New York and London: McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., 1940), pp. 71-73. 
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+ DISCUSSION + 


EXTENSIONAL METHODS 
INTO THE DREAM SEQUENCE 


RICHARD ROBISON * 


— FOLLOWING report was motivated by a reading of Kozybski’s “A Vet- 
eran’s Readjustment and Extensional Methods,” from Language, Meaning 
and Maturity, edited by S. I. Hayakawa. This is a report from my own life, and 
it is recorded here with the hope that it may lend more light, more validity to 
the employment of the semantic principles in psychological retraining. I have 


written in the third person in an attempt to objectify a little more a very personal 
situation. 


REPORT 


All through the winter of 1953-1954, through the following summer, one 
type of dream kept recurring. The pattern was always the same: there would 
be the running away from some unidentified thing; there would be the return, 
with an almost overwhelming sense of guilt—the guilt of having destroyed 
something or someone. In each dream the return was always the revelation of 
a grave, usually at the water's edge. There was the constant dream-sense of guilt 
that the grave held something, again never identified, that the dreamer had 
destroyed. The dreamer, a veteran, would awaken each time without having 
discovered what was in the grave, or why the grave was meaningful. During the 
early occurrences of the dream, a feeling of relief at awakening was imme- 
diate, for it was quite simple to tell oneself that “it was only a bad dream.” 
Later, however, when the dream occurred, the awakening carried over some of 
the guilt, and a few moments would elapse before the realization that what had 
occurred was only a dream. 

During the summer of 1954, the veteran became quite concerned with the 
recurrence of the dream. He considered consulting a psychiatrist, but then de- 
cided that he could root out the cause of the guilt-dream himself. He used the 
following method. 

Since death or destruction, a grave, and water consistently recurred in the 
dream, along with the sweeping feeling of guilt, the veteran reasoned that some 


* Pseudonym of a veteran of the U.N. action in Korea, now a teacher of English in 
California. 
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past experience was being symbolized and/or remembered in the state of sleep. 
Also, the running and returning he considered to be remembrances or symbols 
of actual experience. Thus, he reviewed to himself his past experience that dealt 
with death, water, graves, running, and returning. This task was simpler than 
it may sound, for there had developed a sort of waking feeling for the dream 
feeling of guilt, and those experiences recalled that were incongruous in feeling 
with the dream experiences were rejected almost violently. The patterns did not 
match. Out of his rather recent past, however, two incidents from one set of 
experiences emerged, and were accepted as wholly compatible with the dream 
sequence. 


_— VETERAN had been recalled to active duty with the Navy in the fall of 
1950, and had been immediately assigned to a destroyer. During the fol- 
lowing two years the ship was at sea a great deal, with many months spent 
patrolling off Korea. The veteran, acting as assistant to the navigator, was quite 
often responsible for the ship's position. (In the recall of experience, the duties 
were remembered with considerable pleasure.) 

In the summer of 1951, the ship had been assigned to the Bombline Terminus 
Patrol, a task which consisted of running from a few nautical miles north of 
the battle line to the see-sawing end of the battle line. One bright Sunday noon, 
the ship was called upon to give fire support to the allied lines; this particular 
support was directed by the ground forces, and was aimed at breaking up con- 
centrated enemy forces which had surrounded some allied positions. The ship's 
personnel remained at battle stations throughout the afternoon; the veteran’s 
battle station was at the bridge plotting desk, and he plotted continuously in 
conjunction with Combat Information Center and Fire Control. 

The firing was highly successful, according to ground observer reports; the 
afternoon's kill amounted to some eight hundred enemy dead, and the allies 
had been liberated. The captain announced to the crew securing from general 
quarters that “each man can be proud, for he has three enemy dead to his credit.” 
The captain then commended the veteran on an afternoon of “fine navigational 
cuts.” Repulsed by the killing, and wanting to escape any responsibility, the 
veteran pretended that the afternoon’s killing had not occurred. The pretense 
apparently had worked, for the incident had been repressed and forgotten until 
the recall. 

In the dream-recall pattern, this repression seemed to be congruous with the 
running-away symbol; the recall of this incident triggered the recall of another 
incident which fitted well with the rest of the dream. 


ae FOLLOWING year, 1952, the ship returned to the Korean waters with a 
new captain. In mid-summer, a patrol was assigned along the North Korean 
coast above Wonsan. The object of this patrol was to keep the enemy from 
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planting mines, from launching small craft, etc. The new captain was, or 
appeared to be, extremely vengeful; he interpreted his orders to keep all boats 
from the water along the coast. When North Korean fishermen put out in their 
sampans to fish, the captain ordered the 40 millimeter mounts to fire over the 
would-be fishermen. Then one day, he decided that the gun crews needed both 
target practice and sport, and he ordered them to fire at the sampans. They did, 
and one by one, the little boats were blasted or driven from the water. None 
dared venture out along the coast the ship was patrolling. 

One evening, however, the veteran was scanning the coast with a powerful 
set of binoculars, and sighted a sampan putting out from shore—with three very 
small boys in it. The 40’s trained on the boat and blew it to bits; the children 
went ripping through the air. All this the veteran watched; he saw the Korean 
women come down to the shore and drag what was left of the children from 
the water. Then he decided that what he had seen just wasn’t so; that he had 
imagined it; that if it had been so, he would have shouted that the occupants 
were only kids, and would have saved them. And like the repression of a year 
before, this repression and pretense worked. The ugly sight was not remembered 
until recall. 

In recalling these repressions, the veteran found the dream symbols mean- 
ingful; the feelings of guilt, or rather the remembrances of the feelings of guilt 
became congruous. After the recall the veteran reasoned with himself that he 
was not now the same person as he had been when the incidents occurred; he 
reasoned that he could now see the self that had repressed the emotions and 
feelings at the time of the incidents; he reasoned that the guilt feelings at the 
time were mostly superficial, that they stemmed from the cowardice of refusing 
to recognize reality as such, war as such, responsibility as such. In short, the 
self that could recall what one self had repressed was a more mature self, a 
more honest self, and essentially not the same self. Finally, the self that had 
hidden from reality was a self reacting under a different set of circumstances— 
mainly circumstances that bound the self to certain duty; the self recalling the 


past was free to recall and to recognize, or free not to recall and not to 
recognize. 


pow RECALL and self-correction occurred in later summer, 1954. The results 
were not immediately wholly cleansing and purifying. For some months 
afterward, the veteran would awaken at night with a feeling of guilt, though 
no dream preceded or accompanied the feeling. Each time, however, the guilt 
seemed to be lessening. Eventually, the traces of guilt disappeared, and have 


not recurred. The veteran considers that the self-retraining was both necessary 
and effective. 
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“Collective Genius’ at Work 


GrouP-CENTERED LEADERSHIP, by Thomas Gordon. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1955. 366 pp. $5. 


= REVIEWER of Group-Centered Leadership is confronted with the tempta- 
tion to duplicate the work of its author, Thomas Gordon. Dr. Gordon, who 
is psychological consultant for Edward Glaser and Associates of Pasadena and 
was formerly professor of psychology at the University of Chicago, brings to this 
study the “practical” approach demanded by industry, combined with scholarly 
caution against extravagant claims. Leonard Carmichael, in his brief introduc- 
tion to the volume, is likewise cautious. In describing the effect of constructive 
group activity on individuals, he notes that “some of these personality changes 
are similar to those that have been described as resulting from well-conducted 
non-directive counseling” and that the type of personal regeneration which he 
describes ‘does not, of course, take place in every individual.’ Despite the 
modesty of their claims, both men are unable to repress their own enthusiasm 
for the task or to quell a like feeling in the reviewer. And, although the book 
is addressed largely to teachers, managers, ministers, union officials, and others 
who might expect to be discussion leaders, there can be little objection to the 
introductory claim that the principles in this book might apply to a wider range 
of social situations and might “‘have a lasting effect on . . . [the} whole style 
of life” of the individuals concerned. 

The book did not begin as a resumé of these principles, but as a description 
of the author's experience during a summer workshop at the University of 
Chicago in 1950, its purpose being to provide training for persons in positions 
of responsibility in churches and other religious organizations. Prior to the 
workshop, the instructional staff met with Gordon to “make a kind of case 
study of what is involved in preparation for group-centered leadership, and of 
how leaders have to grapple with certain issues before they can accept group- 
centered leadership.” Since the leaders’ goal was to find out how group leader- 
ship felt to the participants at the time of experiencing it, subjective impressions 
were favored over objective methods or outsiders’ reports. These individual im- 
pressions were sifted from daily interviews, personal diaries, minutes of meet- 
ings, etc. 

The goal and plan having been established, Gordon launched upon his major 
task, the case study. ‘In the process of trying to describe the experience, how- 
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ever, it soon became apparent that what happened to the group was not the 
entire story—that there was also a philosophy and a theoretical rationale that 
emerged more clearly as we, the leaders, planned our approach to the group.” 
Thus, the arrangement of Part I dealing with the philosophy of “a new leader- 
ship approach” and Part II containing the case study does not imply a priori 
reasoning. Part II is really the meat of the book. Part III, a description and 
evaluation of an experiment in group leadership in an industrial situation, 
appealed to the author as offering a valuable contrast to his own case study. 
Accordingly, he commissioned the director of this experiment, James Richard 
of the Red Jacket Manufacturing Company of Davenport, Iowa, to write a 
report. Richard's report, much of it written in a vernacular very different from 
that of the workshop’s participants, offers an impressive—if more fragmentary— 
parallel to Gordon's. 


Pp I begins by postulating the need for widespread exploration of new 
leadership patterns and proceeds to some stimulating conclusions about “the 
wisdom of the group” based on studies by other psychologists. In particular, a 
study by E. W. Bovard, Jr., indicates that a group favoring interaction of mem- 
bers attained more clinical insights than one favoring control by its leader. In 
another report, K. K. Paluev, research and development engineer for the 
General Electric Company, describes several projects for the purpose of stimu- 
lating new discoveries about power transformers. Paluev’s main concern, how- 
ever, was with transforming the mental powers of his group through free ex- 
change of ideas, and, as a result of his experiments, he developed a conviction 
that ‘collective genius” is more fruitful of discovery than are the solitary efforts 
of rare individual geniuses. 

Thus alerted to the potentialities of a new approach, Gordon surveys the 
factors operating against effective group functioning. The first of these, the 
barriers to constructive participation, he finds to be feelings of personal inade- 
quacy, fear of evaluation and rejection, various unfavorable reactions to authority, 
and ego-centered participation. Barriers to effective communication between in- 
dividual members are listed as limited face-to-face contacts, devaluation of worth 
of other members, and the tendency of the individual to defend his ideas. These 
observations of the author, reenforced by reports from many workshop par- 
ticipants, are generally given in a serious vein but suggest, to the reviewer at 
least, some of the unconscious humor inherent in mankind's efforts to behave 
unselfishly as a member of a group. Gordon’s treatment of the defense of one’s 
idea, for example, reminds one of the tall soldier in Stephen Crane's Red Badge 
of Courage who, while struggling to maintain his dignity in a frightened group 
of neophyte soldiers, ‘‘felt called upon to defend the truth of a rumor he himself 
had started.” Altogether, this final section of Part I will probably ring true to 
veterans of tactical maneuvering in the field of group discussion. 
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At this point Gordon is ready to attempt the removal of some of the major 
barriers to group discussion by extending client-centered psychotherapy into an 
area already surveyed by leaders in the group dynamics movement. Since he feels 
the major shortcoming of group dynamics to be an apparent confusion as to 
the role of the leader, Gordon devotes considerable space to that subject in 
Part II, the case study. He begins, as did the leaders in the workshop, with an 
appraisal of the many deterrents to group action which may lie within the per- 
sonality of the leader. These may include his fear of being judged weak, the 
need to change others, distrust of the group’s capacity, willingness to postpone 
indefinitely the shift of responsibility to the group, tenacity of his need to plan, 
and a low threshold of intolerance. 

Having faced his own limitations, Gordon's group-centered leader proceeds 
to survey his positive contributions to the group. These are worked out in 
excellent detail as follows: 1. He does not inhibit, but reflects the group's 
responses. To do so, he must studiously avoid the many indirect means of warn- 
ing, imploring, advising, over-praising, and misinterpreting; and he must join 
forces with the group in making each point clear. 2. He does provide useful 
“links” between observations within the group which would otherwise appear 
unrelated. 3. He works with the group on an assumption that its worthwhile 
functioning is not his sole responsibility. (Chapter X, in particular, surveys many 
useful techniques for individuals who will help the problem members to become 
acclimated.) 4. He may participate if other members do relieve him of responsi- 
bilities, if he is not dogmatic, and if the group has functioned as a unit long 
enough to be less dependent on his services. 


ORDON does not minimize the pitfalls of the method he endorses. He does, 
however, list in Chapters X and XI the positive effects of this method as 
reported by participants. Among the most arresting of the changes noted are 
those dealing with members’ responses to others. Participants noted a decrease 
in their tendency to react to people as stereotypes, to defend their own ideas, and 
to change others’ thinking, accompanied by an increase in the ability to listen 
and to understand others. Their methods of decision-making had generally 
changed from early impatience and pushing for decisions to increasing tolerance 
for the group process and a willingness to postpone decisions, explore new 
methods, accept the consensus of the group, and delegate decision-making au- 
thority when it seemed practical to do so. Other evidence of regeneration is 
indicated by the changing concept of the leader as participant rather than au- 
thority symbol. Few negative feelings were reported; these resulted largely from 
preconceptions of what a workshop should be, self-consciousness, and resistance 
to change. 
The reviewer has had occasion to use this text as collateral reading for 
members of discussions groups. It proved very useful in two respects. First, it 
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helped in getting the complicated machinery of group discussion set up and 
started. Secondly, it served as guide and consolation to participants, many of 
whom were initially resentful toward this new and stimulating approach to group 
discussion. 


ELEANOR MCCANN 
San Francisco State College 


Old Wives’ Tales and Time 


THE DiRECTION OF TIME, by Hans Reichenbach, edited by Maria Reichenbach. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1956, 280 pp. 
$5.50. 


fees last book, a major work, by the late Hans Reichenbach, is concerned with 
physical time, particularly its topological or order properties.1 An intro- 
ductory chapter reminds us that time is a very emotive subject and therefore 
difficult to treat dispassionately. Here it is argued that Heraclitus, Parmenides, 
Zeno, and Kant made emotional investments in behalf of time which occasioned 
unwarranted departures from common sense. 

Reichenbach respected common sense, though he was aware of its pitfalls. 
Among the convictions of common sense he was fond of finding those un- 
commented upon by current science but still worthy of analysis, refinement, and 
testing. About time, for example, there are a number of sayings in the public 
domain to which most of us give an indifferent assent—rather than start an 
argument or start thinking. They are vague, ambiguous; they lean on metaphor. 
To the physicist they are often no more than old wives’ tales. For Reichenbach, 
in his second chapter, they were points of departure. 

It is said that time flies, or that it flows like a river. But this suggests that 
time moves, and there are conceptual inconveniences attaching to this notion. 
When quite ordinary things move, they move at various rates relative to other 
things; that is, they require time “in which” to move. But if time itself moves, 
does not this time, require a time, and so on for an infinite hierarchy of times? 
Nor is it more helpful to regard the Now as “moving along” time—the two 
descriptions are equivalent and equally obscure.? 


Philosophie der Raum-Zeit-Lehre (Berlin and Leipzig: W. de Gruyter & Co., 1928) and 
in English translation is scheduled for early publication in New York by Dover Pub- 
lications, Inc. 

* The British author (and aviator), J. W. Dunne, has worked out this unparsimonious 


interpretation of “time moves” in a series of books beginning with An Experiment With 
Time (London: Faber and Faber, 1927). 
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It is said also that “the present, which divides the past from the future, is 
now.” Reichenbach observes: 


This statement appears rather puzzling. In one sense, it seems to be a 
trivial tautology, because the terms “‘present’’ and “now” mean the same 
thing. In another sense, it is strange and enigmatic; for what is the mean- 
ing of “now’’? Does the word ‘“‘now”’ refer to a time point physically dis- 
tinguished from other time points? Or does it merely express our subjective 
approach to time—the vantage point from which we see time, so to speak, 
comparable to the space point here, from which we see the things around 
us in a certain spatial perspective; for instance, we can walk around the 
table and look at it from the other side. Can we select the Now? There are 
restrictions on that. 


“The past never comes back.’’ “We cannot change the past, but we can 
change the future.” “We can have records of the past but not of the future.” 
“The past is determined; the future is undetermined.’’ Such statements are too 
fuzzy for decisive empirical tests. If there yet be a grain of wisdom in them, 
there is the prior project of pinning down meanings. 

It is to this job in applied semantics that the remainder of the book is de- 
voted, and the devotion is so complete that we get to where we were going by 
way of an itinerary on which classical and modern thermodynamics, information 
theory, the theory of registering instruments, the quantum theory, and three 
varieties of statistical mechanics are all ports of call. While these are not entirely 
ancillary subjects, a reader may find it of some help to be posted in advance 
that Reichenbach treats ideas as Shakespeare treats characters in Hamlet: most 
are introduced, made plausible, win our respect or sympathy, only to be killed 
off in the last act. To Reichenbach, the clear and detailed treatment of ideas— 
even those which do not ultimately survive—was a thrilling adventure. Readers 
who share this taste will find the book sustainedly dramatic. 


sya MEAT of the matter is the direction of time. Direction and order are not 
the same. The former presupposes the latter, not vice versa. Temporal order 
has been appreciated by both classical physics and relativity. On the other hand 
time’s direction, understood foggily by common sense, plays no role in either 
mechanics or relativity; and though the concept of temporal direction is strongly 
suggested in modern treatments of thermodynamics, science has yet to exploit 
this concept in the formulation of new and perhaps fruitful physical laws. It 
appears that the concept is not yet clear enough to be confidently used in scientific 
talking. 

If a relation is asymmetrical (like prettier than—for if x is prettier than y 
then, necessarily, y is not prettier than x), if it is also transitive (like included in, 
among classes—for if the class of insects is included in the class of arthropods 
and the class of arthropods included in the class of animals then, necessarily, 
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the class of insects is included in the class of animals), and also connected (like 
can be connected with among the telephones of a particular exchange—for the 
relation holds, in at least one direction, between any two such telephones), then 
it will generate a serial order. Among numbers, for example, the relation /ess 
than fulfills these requirements. 

Even among such special relations, however, we may still distinguish two 
kinds. Among real numbers the relation /ess than has a converse, greater than, 
which is structurally different from Jess than: we can determine without pointing 
to a diagram or pinning on labels (without, in other words, referring to con- 
ventional aspects of a map of a territory) that any number which is the square 
of another number is greater than any number that is not the square of another 
number. But among, say, the points on a line, the relation to the left of, though 
it is an order-generator, has a converse, to the right of, which has the same 
structure as to the left of; we can not say, without pointing to a diagram or 
pinning on labels, whether point A is to the left of B or to the right of B (which 
is to say that such relations are relative to certain conventions of mapping). 
Order-generating relations having converses which are structurally dissimilar are 
direction-determining relations as well. 

Reichenbach scrutinized the relation earlier than and its converse, /ater than. 
Thanks to a statistically increasing entropy (disorganization of energy with re- 
spect to the purpose of getting any work done) in our own macroscopic region 
of space-time, he was able to spot a dissimilarity in the structure of these relations. 
Therefore, at least in our very large part of the universe, time has a direction. 


ae readers may wonder whether Reichenbach’s conception of tem- 
poral direction differs from that of Sir Arthur Eddington; the latter, too, 
found “time’s arrow” in the increase of entropy. This reviewer believes the 
resemblance is superficial. For Reichenbach, for example, it would be false to 
say that in a refrigerator (where entropy, indeed, decreases) time runs backwards. 
This is due to his reduction of time order to causal order. 

Reichenbach was not one to fear guilt-by-association. Some philosophers 
(Kant, Whitehead) have argued that observation and experiment can teach us 
only about functional relationships in nature, that the relation of causality is more 
than mere functional relationship, and that an act of pure reason is required to 
determine the ‘mysterious thread that connects the effect to the cause and makes 
it the product of the cause.’” Such rationalist philosophers have fallen into dis- 
repute. By many scientists and philosophers of science the concepts “‘cause’’ and 
“effect” are regarded, now, as panchrestons (that is, as denoting plogglies), hav- 
ing no explanatory value and no place in a disinfected scientific vocabulary. 
While Reichenbach roundly excoriates rationalism and concedes the value—as 


3 See Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1944), Ch. 5. 
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raw data—of functional relationships, he risks the danger of being misunder- 
stood by rescuing ‘‘cause” and “‘effect’’ for continued scientific use. 

Nobody believes the cock’s crowing brings the sun up. Yet, between these 
classes of events there is a functional relationship. Too, there is a high correla- 
tion between poor grades and, at least in the Michigan secondary schools, Elvis 
Presley-type masculine hairdos. On the basis of this functional relationship, 
and in their altruistic efforts to raise standards of scholarship, some Michigan 
school officials (notably those with little hair) are ordering haircuts.* For some 
reason (best understood by the Freudians), they indulge an inference of a type 
they would resist in emotionally juiceless matters like poultry and astronomy. 
To guard against inferences of this misguided type, Reichenbach constructs a 
relation of causality not exhaustively characterized by functional relationship 
but, nevertheless, ascertainable through observation, experiment, and inductive 
inferences. 

The knowledge of a little statistics is a dangerous thing. The statistics peculiar 
to marking processes—as Reichenbach calls them—are surprisingly different 
from those which apply to functional relationships in general. They make clear, 
for example, why it is difficult to get into a certain parking space but relatively 
easy to get out of the same parking space, or why the floorboarding of a car's 
accelerator pedal is usually accompanied by the car’s acceleration but not vice 
versa. The “principle of the mark’’ distinguishes cause from effect. 


yl we were asked to define “cause” and “‘effect’’ we are apt, first, to make use 
of such crude synonyms as “makes” or “produces.” In avoiding these we 
are then prone to use such expressions as “earlier than,” “later than,” or “‘past’’ 
and “future.” Reichenbach shows us that even this is too easy an out and, ulti- 
mately, “‘metaphysical.’’ The Reichenbachian causality is of a statistical nature— 
it bows to both Hume and Heisenberg—but it is still able to characterize the 
cause-effect relation without an appeal to the direction of time. And if it be true 
—as observation thus far attests—that there are no closed causal chains in nature, 
then the direction of time is a property of the total causal net: there can be no 
local reversals of time—at least on the macroscopic scale—even in refrigerators. 

For so minor a convenience, however, Reichenbach did not establish his 
causal theory of time. Instead, he is interested in improving the semantic link- 
ages between a number of the symbols of physics and certain aspects of nature 


to which, with premature confidence, they have been presumed to refer. The 
author writes: 


The decisive argument in favor of defining time order in terms of causal 
order derives from Einstein's criticism of simultaneity. It is well known 
that the Lorentz transformations . . . permit the reversal of the time order 
of certain events, namely, of those which cannot be connected by causal 


* See the Associated Press Story of November 17, 1956. 
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chains. It follows that if time order were more than causal order the 
Lorentz transformations and Einstein's relativity could not be accepted. 
This point cannot be emphasized too much: those who reject the causal 
theory of time, who insist that time order has a meaning independent of 
causal order, are compelled to deny physical significance to the Lorentz 
transformations; and the theory of relativity becomes for them a play with 
symbols, most of which do not refer to any physical reality. 


A” WHAT about those fuzzy common sense sayings about time which we 
left in the first chapter? They are transformed, with the use of the con- 
cepts developed in this book, into precise and testable hypotheses. In certain 
interpretations they survive, under the weight of the presently available evidence, 
as true—true, at least, of our middle-sized kind of experience. In the familiar 
diagrams of the ‘‘Einstein-Minkowski World” everything about time is there 
but the becoming.5 

Reichenbach, like Eddington, took the notion of becoming seriously. He 
managed to put it into our picture of the universe without its having to be held 
down by an arbitrary /abel. He shows it to be a probabilistic but nonetheless 
objective feature of our world-at-large. He does not hold out hope that we may 
someday do something about time's direction, but his book, to this reviewer, has 
made the “‘anti-gravity’”’ and the “‘space-time warp’ of the science-fictioneers 
seem, somehow, a shade less fictive. Even what Time calls anti-matter (it used 
to be known as contraterrene or “the dreadful seetee’’) seems eminently reason- 
able and to be associated with some vast but very distant portion of the universe 
where time runs in a direction contrary to our own. 

The reviewer hazards these speculations because Irving Langmuir has shown 
that certain phenomena otherwise peculiar to subatomic realms can, in a sense, be 
“amplified” and made to serve as triggers for broad, large-scale effects, and 
Reichenbach shows, in turn, that these subatomic realms can be very peculiar 
indeed. In the subatomic world, microstatistics apply, and the “principle of the 
mark” undergoes radical face-lifting. The consequence: in the world of the 
very very small there is neither a unique direction of time nor even a time order. 


5 See, for example, Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity (Lancaster, Pa.: Science 
Press, 1933, 2nd ed. 1941), pp. 665-672. Reichenbach emphasizes that it would be a 
serious error to regard Einstein and Minkowski as having “‘spatialized” time. Time-like 
and space-like intervals have decidedly different properties. They are “glued together” 
along the world lines of light rays by a mathematical function, the square root of minus 
one, which Sir James Jeans regretted and regarded as “weird” in This Mysterious Universe 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1930, 2nd ed. 1931), p. 96. Donald C. 
Williams quips, in alluding to Jeans’s attitude, that “the very word ‘weird,’ being cognate 
with ‘werden,’ to become, is a monument to the uncanniness of our fourth dimension” 
(in “The Myth of Passage,” Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XLVIII, No. 15, p. 458). Sad 
is this etymological coincidence, for the square root of minus one, though it makes time 
different from space, is still not itself sufficient to make time “become.” 
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That both are enjoyed by the time of our macroscopic experience is due, simply, 
to the extreme improbability of anything else. 

To read of subatomic particles that get their identities confused, that appear 
out of nowhere, that vanish out of existence, or that travel backwards in time, 
is to have the metaphysical scales of our middle-sized parochialism drop from 
one’s eyes! But, more significantly, just which of these tricks a particle will per- 
form depends in part on our conventions of mapping the phenomenon. For 
example, a positron may be regarded as an electron moving backward in time; 
no observation or experiment can distinguish this interpretation from the usual 
one—thus the interpretations are cognitively equivalent, though one may prove, 
in certain contexts, more convenient than the other. But this state of affairs is 
only mildly traumatic. We are shown that once “time order’’ becomes em- 
pirically meaningless—as it does at subatomic levels—whether we are confronted 
by three particles or only one may be as much a matter of labeling as whether 
point A is ‘really’ to the left of point B or not. Not even relativity had such 
shockers up its sleeve as this! And some of the problems of modern particle 
physics are, we discover, unexpectedly verbal in nature. 


HEN, around the turn of the century, the recognition first shook Vienna, 

Berlin, and Cambridge, that an array of symbols, even a grammatically 
well-behaved sentence, may conjure up images, may instil hopes, may stir emo- 
tions, may do a variety of valuable or dangerous things and still wholly lack the 
kind of meaning required of “scientific” statements, there was a rush, in some 
quarters, to rid the world of all the verbal materials deemed devoid of “what it 
takes.” Just what it takes is still in dispute at the outposts of semantics and the 
philosophy of science. But there is broadening consensus that the dumping of 
the offending verbalisms—into a garbage pail labeled “metaphysics’’—was both 
precipitate and indiscriminate. What was needed was not a garbage pail alone 
but, in addition, a series of condensers and filters. Some strings of words serve 
the goal of predictability not at all, but they may still have value with respect to 
quite different purposes no less vital to the human enterprise. Too, deep in 
the filter residues, there may be found verbal materials which can be processed 
for greater precision and re-cycled, materials from which something for science 
can still be salvaged. 

As Reichenbach was a physicist before he became a philosopher, it was this 
second possibility that intrigued him. All his work was bent, ultimately, to this 
end. His final book appears portentous for future science. Physicists may read 
it with professional interest. For the rest of us, provided we master a modicum 
of logic and mathematics, his book will clarify a precocious but obscure wisdom 
in certain old wives’ tales about time. 


JOHN R. Kirk 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 
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A New Linguistic Tool Kit 


BOOK REVIEWS 


LANGUAGE AND INFORMAL Locic, by Robert T. Harris and James L. Jarrett. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1956. 256 pp. 


HE TEXTBOOK, Language and Informal Logic, is a scholar's digest of pub- 

lications in many divergent but related fields; a fully documented compilation 
and condensation of what many scholars have said about language and logic. 
Among the scholars: Bertrand Russell, Edward Sapir, Susanne Langer, J. N. 
Keynes, J. S. Mill, P. W. Bridgman, Charles Morris. Among the fields: lin- 
guistics, anthropology, sociology, psychology, and physiology; logic, semantics, 
and communication theory; lexicography and grammar; speech, rhetoric, com- 
position, poetry and literary criticism. 

Authors Harris and Jarrett have produced exactly what beginners need to 
organize and direct their study of language and logic; and exactly what ad- 
vanced students and teachers need for ready refresher reference. Content is con- 
ventional to the subject: signs, language and linguistic symbols; words and 
grammar; meaning and failures of meaning; definition, metaphorical language, 
propaganda. Method is suited to the content: lists of concepts to be covered 
posted at the beginning of each chapter, inner-chapter headings, solid index; 
loads of chapter-end exercises, questions, problems to think about alone or to 
talk about with others; chapter-end bibliographies, for those who like their 
reading straight. 

Attitudes of the authors are announced in the preface: “This book is based 
on the conviction that poetry at its best is not less meaningful than physics at 
its best, and that any theory which denies this needs a new definition of ‘mean- 
ing.’ And elsewhere: “We ought to want to know what kind of instrument 
[speech] is.” 

Most of the writing lives up to the desire of the authors that it be readable 


and not annoyingly oversimplified. Notice the following statement about one 
aspect of propaganda. 


Therefore, there is an important sense in which propaganda is anti- 
democratic in its very nature—even when its content is pro-democratic. 
Whover and whatever muddies the stream is damaging democracy, regard- 
less of the extent of sincerity or nobility of aims. Some of the chief enemies 
of democracy are those who ey tp to hate blindly and love blindly 
even though what they hate be bad and what they love, good. 

However, in paraphrasing their sources, Harris and Jarrett sometimes treat 
themselves and their reader to a brow-puckering exercise which is both unneces- 
sary and tiring. Take, for example, the bit about connotation. They start out 
with a series of faulty statements. Then they begin talking to themselves, inter- 
spersing words of doubt and reservation—"‘It is sometimes said” and “but it 
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seems’ and “‘A question may be raised’’—as though they were trying to under- 
stand what they themselves are saying. And they wind up with a belated 
recognition that there has been a reader trying to follow their thinking: “It 
will have occurred to many readers that oftentimes the word ‘denotation’ is used 
to mean the same as what here is meant by ‘connotation,’ and that the latter word 
is used to indicate the emotional toning of an expression.” Their promise to 
discuss the emotional toning aspect of language later and the statement that this 
emotional toning aspect will not be called “connotation” do nothing to unpucker 
the puckered brow. 

One trouble with the connotation passage is that Harris and Jarrett were 
trying to hook together two pairs of words which are entirely unrelated: inten- 
sion and extension with denotation and connotation. Denotation and extension 
are not synonymous; nor are connotation and intension. 


apenas CIRCUMSTANCE which accounts for the garbled sound of some 
Harris-Jarrett sentences is one common to any writer of a language text- 
book. Metalanguage and object language are identical; that is to say, words used 
in analyzing the language and words in the language analyzed come from the 
same stock—English. 

But why spend further time in critical comment—time that could be so 
much better employed persuading friends, colleagues, students, readers of ETC. 
to look into Language and Informal Logic for themselves? 

Perhaps Harris and Jarrett are right after all when they say: “A major peda- 
gogical assumption back of the book is that mere reading [as your reviewer has 
done} is not enough; it is no substitute for discussion, mental exercise, writing. 
Perhaps the most important part of the book is the part not yet written, namely, 
the exercises and problems which are set for the reader to do.” 


CHENAULT KELLY 
Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Illinois 


Symbols and Symbolism 


THE LITERARY SYMBOL, by William York Tindall. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 278 pp. $4.50. 


T Is generally agreed that the forms and functions of language vary together. 

What, then, are the distinctive characteristics of the language used in imag- 
inative literature? This is Professor Tindall’s problem. 

Influenced by Cassirer and Mrs. Langer, Tindall thinks of a literary work 
as a construct uniquely “embodying” idea and feeling. In his terminology, it is 
a “symbol” rather than a “‘sign,” for it lacks specific assignment or reference. 
And it is composed of smaller “symbols’’ likewise indefinite. 
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Broadly, this concept applies even to ‘‘realistic” literary works, but it fits the 
“symbolist’” kind best. Tindall, therefore, deals principally with “the literary 
symbol” as “‘symbolists’’ have used it since the mid-nineteenth century in poetry 
and fiction. He takes Yeats and Joyce as his main examples and gives considerable 
space to Conrad, Forster, Eliot, Stevens, Thomas, Proust, Kafka, and others. 
He does little with the drama, however, ignoring entirely Maeterlinck and 
Strindberg. 

To exclude styles which may be confused with “symbolism,” Tindall out- 
lines the shift from medieval allegory to metaphysical conceit to symbolist meta- 
phor and image. He does this well, but he draws sharper distinctions than he 
afterwards cares to maintain, for allegory and (especially) metaphor often con- 
vey, as image does, an indefinite meaning. 

For Tindall the important varieties of literary symbol are image, action, 
structure, and form. He is especially interested in images that are traditional 
(tree, crown, rose) or archetypal in Jung's sense (landscape, sea, city, tower). 
Potentially, any event may be a symbolic act. Voyages and quests get most atten- 
tion here, dreams (neo-Freudian), myths, and rituals least. By “structure” Tin- 
dall means a number of devices: quotation, juxtaposition, elaborated theme, 
ryhthm, fragments, ambiguities, tricks of grammar or syntax, tone, and principal 
pattern. Rhythm and tone are too briefly treated, and sound is left out. Tindall 
differentiates all these varieties and sub-varieties (including over-all pattern) 
from the fourth kind, which he calls “form.” Form or shape is the integration 
of all the others—the comprehensive symbol. 

Proper form, says Tindall, quoting Joyce, has “wholeness, harmony, and 
radiance.” A critic should first respond to a work as a whole (gestalt), then, 
by analysis together with feeling, try to discover the harmony of parts and, 
finally, to apprehend the radiance—"the composite of idea and feeling that the 
poem as a whole shows forth.” The critic, however, can never capture in dis- 
cursive language the full import of symbols that are non-discursive. 

It seems to me, too, that a literary work cannot be fully explicated. I further 
agree that the relevance of any explication is governed by the text itself, in the 
context of history, biography, and literary tradition. Yet, within these limits, as 
Tindall’s own analyses prove, a critic with learning and insight can read complex 
symbols (Yeats’s “Byzantium” and Woolf's To the Lighthouse) with con- 
spicuous success. 


nam is so because, as Tindall grants, symbols are not altogether non-refer- 
ential, and because what they mean can be discovered in good part by follow- 
ing in context their implied relationships. Tindall actually uses this method, 
saying that the symbol “‘illustrates,” “connects,” “suggests,” or “‘recalls’’ what- 
ever it may be, but he seldom designates the quality or qualities that permit the 
analogy. His own favorite analogies, “embody” and “present,” meaningful as 
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they are, lack clarity. Predominantly, the sounds and rhythms of language 
“embody” objects, events, ideas, and feeling less than they imitate or suggest 
them. When sensory words, especially nouns, ‘‘present’’ meaning, they name 
something without naming or further analyzing its attributes. A literary work 
is likely to be such a complex of symbols that its parts are inseparable. Its spe- 
cific and its general meanings qualify each other. 

Tindall, stressing relationships by analogy rather than by type or class, says 
little about the representativeness of symbols—their relationship to ‘the world 
we live in.” Although he says that ‘‘symbols do not work alone but in concert 
with each other and with other elements” (p. 101), and that Ulysses is “not 
without reference to external things” (p. 60), he insists that it is ‘‘a world, com- 
plete and self-subsistent.” He differentiates between the “cosmic” world and 
“aesthetic’” worlds. “A literary work,” he says, “is but the semblance of a 
world.”’ It is “‘at once aesthetically autonomous and, by reference or suggestion, 
moral and human” (p. 56). This may be acceptable paradox, but Tindall’s 
frequent assertions that symbols ‘‘create reality” are a metaphysical puzzle. 
“Nothing but these forms,” he says, “could acquaint us with the realities and 
attitudes they present’’ (p. 108). 

This review has dealt with the skeleton of the book because it is a significant 
addition to literary theory. The examples, abundant, well chosen, and skillfully 
interpreted, are, however, its body. Whether or not the book “embodies” what 
it says, this body speaks with a witty tongue. 

ELEAZER LECKY 
University of Southern California 


Bites Out of the Universe 


AMERICAN THOUGHT: A CRITICAL SKETCH, by Morris R. Cohen. Edited and 
with a Foreword by Felix S. Cohen. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1954 
360 pp. $5. 


om posthumously published work by Morris R. Cohen, who died in 1947, 
was edited by his devoted and brilliant son Felix $. Cohen, who died in 
1953 before the final proofs were available. As the author remarks in his auto- 
biography (A Dreamer’s Journey, p. 195), the idea for a book on the general 
ideas which are taken for granted in various fields of thought and thus come 
to constitute the philosophy of a period was in his mind since the early twenties 
when he lectured on contemporary American thought at the New School for 
Social Research in New York. But, as the autobiography also reveals, Cohen 
never had the energy that is needed for continuous, sustained writing and the 
harvest of his philosophical work consisted largely of sketches for projected 
books and published articles in the learned journals, many of which have since 
been compiled in a series of books edited by Felix Cohen. 
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Morris R. Cohen was indeed a pioneer mind and in some respects he re- 
sembled C. S. Peirce, whom he admired. He ranged widely on the frontiers of 
of philosophic thought, and for that very reason he could not restrain his in- 
tellectual wanderlust to concentrate for a sufficient length of time on any one 
subject so as to bring it under thorough and systematic cultivation. The bond 
of unity in Cohen’s writings is the unity of his philosophical perspective, 
which derives from his vision of the role of reason and scientific method in 
comprehending the polarities of experience and nature. 

Philosophy for Cohen meant theory and coherent, logical analysis of ideas 
irrespective of academic divisions. Hence his project for a work on “American 
Thought” was intended as a kind of encyclopedic inventory covering all the 
major intellectual disciplines. As was to be expected, this was too vast and 
ambitious an undertaking for any one man, and Cohen could do little more 
than sketch his project and write illuminating surveys of those fields in which 
he himself had specialized. 

Cohen's major fields of specialization were the philosophy of science and 
the philosophy of law. His survey of “legal thought’ is masterly, and his criti- 
cism shows an intimate knowledge of the development of jurisprudence against 
the background of the social and political conditions prevalent in the nineteenth 
and early part of the twentieth centuries. His chapter on ‘general philosophy”’ 
is not so much a history of American philosophy as a series of brilliant, often 
devastating, critiques of leading American philosophers and movements be- 
ginning with the philosophy of evolution, the varieties of idealism, and going 
on to individualistic evaluations of C. S. Peirce, William James, John Dewey, 
Santayana, Whitehead, and other contemporary philosophers. The philosopher 
for whom Cohen felt the greatest admiration as America’s greatest seminal 
mind was undoubtedly Charles S. Peirce. 


yf esr REMAINING chapters of the book deal with selected ideas of history, 
scientific thought, economic thought, political thought, religious thought, 
and esthetics. It is rather significant that Cohen's notes and sketches for chap- 
ters on psychology, sociology, ethics, education, and literature were judged 
insufficiently advanced and hence omitted. Even as regards the chapters here 
published, the editor informs us that a good deal of writing and rewriting were 
contributed by Sidney Hook, Kenneth Arrow, Stanley Nehmer, and Herman 
Womack. 

My general impression of Cohen's sketch of American Thought is that the 
author had undertaken a work for which he was unfitted by intellectual 
temperament and training. Cohen was, as he admitted, ‘‘a stray dog among the 
philosophers” and never felt at home in any system of academic philosophy. 
He could not, he acknowledged, “swallow the universe’ but thought he could 
“take bites out of it.” He was a master at logical analysis of a given problem 
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in the philosophy of science or in jurisprudence but lacked the intellectual 
vision, owing in part to his “unabashed skepticism” which he shared with 
Justice Holmes, which could lead to a systematic philosophy. Though he wrote 
a book of lectures on The Meaning of History, he was really interested in the 
philosophy of history and ideas about history, but not in actual history or in 
the painstaking research required for a study of the history of ideas in which 
he professed interest. 

Thus his unfinished sketch of American Thought is a hybrid product which 
combines the author's over-all impressions of American culture with brief ex- 
cursions into the history of the various academic disciplines and critical evalua- 
tions of their leading exponents. Cohen’s evaluation and criticism reflect his 
own preferences and sympathies which scarcely do justice either to the subjects 
or the authors discussed. But no one can read this sketch of American Thought 
without being stimulated by his incisive, even if devastating, criticism and his 
balanced appraisal of some trends of American intellectual culture. 


David BIDNEY 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


The Most That a Book Can Do 


ADVERTISING COPY AND COMMUNICATION, by S. Watson Dunn. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. 545 pp. $6. 


Ww I was asked to review and comment on this book for ETC., I did not 
realize the number of conflicting emotions that would be stirred up within 
me as I set myself to the task. For one thing, I am doing a book myself on 
advertising copy for the same publisher; for another, I find myself quoted 
several times in Mr. Dunn’s book as an “‘authority’’; and, for still another, it is 
difficult, at this late stage, for me to feel as a novice might feel and it is, I 
assume, largely for the neophyte that this book has been written. Yet, I have 
said to myself, if I were for the first time seeking guidance in advertising prac- 
tice, would I be at all qualified to judge whether or not the instruction the 
author offers is informed instruction? And, I have said further, assuming the 
instruction to be competent, is it not a fact that one student will derive from it 
more than another? And, this being so, where is one to look for the excellences 
or the deficiencies—in the book or in the student? Perhaps if I were a practiced 
reviewer of books, tormented less by sympathy for the author than by a dead- 
line to meet, I would feel less need than I do for apology and explanation. 
My overall impression of Dunn's book is that it is well organized and 
thoroughly documented. It covers its subject by steps, one step leading logically 
to the next. Dunn begins where, I believe, any book about writing of any kind 
should begin—with the writer. The author cites statistical material from a study 
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conducted among copywriters—including attitudes of copywriters towards adver- 
tising and their jobs, the characteristics they consider most important for 
“success,” the types of training they have found most helpful (on-the-job train- 
ing wins hands down), and approximate salaries by size of agency. Dunn then 
probes the work of the copywriter and what it comprises, sources of copy ideas, 
consumer motivation, the role of layout and visualization, the writing of head- 
lines and slogans, kinds and types of copy and methods of ‘‘prechecking.” He 
next investigates specialized kinds of advertising—retail, direct mail, radio and 
television—and closes with a cursory run-through of means for determining the 
“effectiveness” of advertising copy and the various regulations governing adver- 
tising claims and statements. 


| em states in a preface that he wrote the book ‘on the premise that adver- 
tising copywriting has come of age—that, to practice it well, one must 
have some grounding in the why of writing as well as the what, some theory 
along with the practice.” Dunn does not explain what he means when he states 
his belief that advertising copywriting has “come of age.’’ Certainly it is an 
established and well-paying profession. But I wonder, even as involved in it as 
I am, if there is as yet sufficient evidence that, as writing, it is broadly mature? 
Respected critics such as Aldous Huxley have paid the advertisement high praise 
as a literary structure. But even as more incompetently written sonnets exist than 
competently written ones, I fear the bulk of advertising copywriting is as yet 
not only immature but, as sheer pamphleteering, not as effectively persuasive 
as its creators might believe it or its sponsors wish it to be. It is possible that 
Dunn’s book may prove helpful in this respect, although I doubt it—if only 
because of the inevitable clash of esthetic and commercial interests involved. 

When I say this, I mean it in no way as a derogation of the worth of Dunn’s 
book. Advertising Copy and Communication has been produced in the expected 
tradition of self-help books. However, in that tradition, it represents, in my 
opinion, a wholly superior work, broader and more realistic, better documented 
and organized, and more clearly written than most. 

Dunn is careful to caution the reader against assuming that advertising is 
anything more than part of a larger process affecting the movement of mer- 
chandise. The pages of his book reflect prodigious reading and the collection 
and collation of all kinds of quotes and examples supporting and lending color 
and humanity to its major contentions. If it has any shortcoming, that short- 
coming may just possibly lie in its inundating the reader with so much supporting 
evidence as to stifle further questioning. 


A S THE AUTHOR brings out early in his book, most copywriters find on-the- 
job training preferable to any other means for learning the trade (or, if 
you will, the profession) of advertising. As deeply involved in my own book 
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as I am, I am afraid that this is the truth of the matter. And the reason is, I 
suspect, that on-the-job training brings one much closer to reality than any book 
possibly can. At the same time, there can be little doubt that theories (if one 
remembers them) do help identify and classify experience when and as it hap- 
pens. And this, perhaps, is the chief and only and best contribution such books 
can make. 
WALTER WEIR 

Langhorne, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 


Aristotle Up to Date 


LoGic AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, by Herbert L. Searles. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company. 2nd ed. 1956. 378 pp. $4.25 


_ book is divided into three rather independent portions. The first part 
serves to acquaint the student with the subject matter of Logic. The concepts 
of truth and validity are introduced early and a number of well-chosen illus- 
trations show that conclusions may be false though valid or true and invalid. 

It is perhaps particularly the latter instance which confuses the beginner 
in science. How is it, he asks the teacher after an examination, that my answer 
is the same as yours, and that I did not get credit for it? It is at this point that 
the instructor wishes that every student of his science class were aware of the 
differences between a true conclusion, which corresponds to some observable 
event, and a valid one, which is derived in an acceptable manner from a set of 
data or postulates. While the author clarifies this problem he does not continue 
this argument to point out that in addition to true and valid assertions the 
scientific method must distinguish at least one more category of assertions: the 
meaningless ones, i.e. the ones for which the scientist cannot conceive a method 
for demonstrating a referent. 

In the section on logic and language we learn about the various uses to which 
language may be put, along with a discussion of meaning, abstraction, and sym- 
bolization. The semanticist is given credit for preferring the extensional orien- 
tation to the intensional one but the student is warned not to take this advice 
too seriously. Apparently the author fears that the recognition of the link be- 
tween symbol and referent at all levels of discussion will abolish all abstractions. 
He states that “there are many popular treatises in the field of semantics which 
disparage any kind of abstract thinking.” This, of course, is nonsense. The stu- 
dent of semantics wishes to emphasize the different meanings of a word used 
at different levels of abstraction, not abolish these abstractions. 

The section on types of definitions is new in this edition and is worth reading. 
Certainly the student of science ought to be acquainted with the connotative and 
denotative definitions, with the definition by synonym as distinguished from 
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the definition by demonstration. However, for a text on scientific methods it 
would appear that the operational definition should have been given greater 
emphasis than six lines at the end of the section on “other ways of defining.” 
Modern science would be all but unthinkable without the operational definition, 
and broader treatment of the operational method would have prepared the stu- 
dent for the inevitable reorientation that awaits him when he attempts to grasp 
the attitude of contemporary scientists toward contemporary reality. 


fee MIDDLE portion of the book deals with deductive logic and is written 
along strictly classical lines. If Aristotle were alive today this section of the 
book would surely carry his approval. Although the propositional function and 
the denial of existential import of universal propositions are discussed, the sub- 
ject is treated as a slight modification of the classical view rather than as a fresh 
approach to an old problem. A footnote to the section “Traditional Laws of 
Thought” dismisses the “‘misconceived charges leveled against them [the laws} 
as the work of “Marxists and General Semanticists.’” Obviously this is a case of 
guilt by association and an instance of argumentum ad populum against which 
the student is forewarned by the author. And yet even in this part of the book 
which is a tribute to the Stagirite one clearly discovers the influence of modern 
semanticists. The merits of the multivalued orientations are rather well expressed. 
The fallacy of equivocation, of assuming that words are always used in the same 
sense, the fallacy of ambiguity, of identity, and of existential inference could all 
have been taken out of any one of a number of current works on semantics. 
Apparently the bricks thrown at the semanticist are rather hollow and the author 
has practised at least some of the semantic virtues that he condemns. 

The third section of the book deals with scientific methods proper. There 
we have the methods of induction, of establishing: causal relationships, of 
measurement. Particularly the last section appears somewhat thin and one might 
question the value of a superficial treatment of statistical analysis in a course on 
logic. If any statistics should be taught it ought to be that portion of this science 
which deals with the design of experiments rather than their analysis. The con- 
cepts of precision, accuracy, controls, and bias would appear to be more important 
to the beginner than a short formula for the mean or a longer one for the 
median. The section on weighted means might have been avoided altogether, 
since the explanation is confusing if not downright erroneous. 

With the above exceptions, however, the book does what it aims to do. 
It introduces the student to logic and scientific methods. It is clearly written, 
has a good glossary and the problems are on the whole realistic and workable; 
their solutions at the end of the book should help the student who wants to 
work his way through logic without the benefit of an instructor. 


D. B. ZILVERSMIT 
Division of Physiology, University of Tennessee 
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Revolving Doors in Heaven 


{Eprror’s Note: The following letter was forwarded to ETC. by Dr. Robert 
Plank, of Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Where or how he obtained it, he does not 
say. Its publication here should not be construed to imply any connection between 
ETC. and the addressee. What connections exist between Dr. Plank and the 
addressee (or the sender) the Editors are unable to imagine. } 


— EX-COMRADE, ETC.: As you are undoubtedly an avid reader of the 
newspapers—I sometimes think you edit them—you must know that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is corresponding with Premier Bulganin. So why shouldn't I 
write to you? After all, we coexist. 

In fact, ever since I was promised that your gates will not overcome us, I have 
been the most ardent believer in coexistence. Furthermore, I am, as you know, 
the one member of our organization who keeps a weather eye out to the world; 
the rest are pretty much up in the clouds. 

I am also perhaps the only person up here who appreciates the seriousness of 
our difficulties with the Americans. Not that they are not good—on the contrary: 
they don’t show objectionable movies any more, and their Post Office department 
keeps objectionable foreign printed matter out. Having thus been cut off from 
the sources of lewd and wicked thoughts, they don’t have any any more. Result, 
they all come up here. The place is overrun with Americans. Our facilities, in- 
finite though they are, have been strained. 

There didn’t seem to be much we could do about it. Our policy has always 
been, when you're in you're in. When I say, ‘‘always,’’ I mean, for the past 
few thousand years, ever since you and your cohorts were transferred. At least 
since I have been Chief Admitting Officer, we have discouraged moving about. 
Oh, a few may have slipped out, but certainly not a large number. We never 
caught one, except one girl, by name of Bridey Murphy. She kept forever sneak- 
ing in and out. 

Bridey used to be quite a pest really, the way she would slip out and turn up 
in outlandish places like Colorado. Then suddenly an idea struck us: here was the 
answer to our problems of overcrowding! So one of the pearly gates is now being 
completely remodeled—modernized, rebuilt as a revolving door, especially for 
Americans, and to be known as the Bridey Murphy Gate. It will be set to spin 
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eternally at a rate of three miles an hour, so that anybody who walks in will 
presently find himself right out again and ready to start all over. 

Quite an ingenious contraption, you'll have to admit, even though it may 
cause you personally some inconvenience. For, seeing that there is nothing in 
front of the Gate, the persons who walk through it are liable to take a tumble. 
I wouldn't be a bit surprised if some of them should make straight for those 
gates of yours. May St. Morey protect them! However, you will find many of 
them quite nice people to have around. 

I foresee an era of good feeling: people going back and forth, up and down 
—in short, an era of communication. Many of our most valuable immigrants 
have appeared before me after a lifetime spent in the study of general semantics 
and communication theory, and they have got me most interested in the possi- 
bilities of communication. Perhaps just as many of them have appeared before 
you. 

I wonder if you, too, see what might be accomplished through communica- 
tion? I may be mistaken about all this. Remember, I am a fisherman. I do not 
even have a high school diploma. 

If you want to answer this letter, you can do so via ETC. I read it through 
my binoculars as regularly as it is published. I enjoy it, too, though I do not 
always understand it. 


PETER (“THE ROCK”) SIMON 


Adjustment as Transaction 


= I found Dr. S. I. Hayakawa's article, “The Fully Functioning Person- 
ality” in the Spring issue [ETC., XII (1956), 169-181} interesting, illu- 
minating and suggestive. I picked up a number of points to which I reacted in 
terms of starting to think further along the same subject, either because I agreed 
so completely or because I disagreed. 

It is mentioned that the “genuinely sane individual” is not “well adjusted.” 
Agreed; however, it occurred to me that adjustment and deviation are part of 
a culture which is characterized by a closed system: J adjust ¢o the environment. 
I do not think this is true of all cultures. I think that the Lovedu of South Africa, 
among others, see “adjustment” as a sort of ecological transaction. In a society 
such as theirs the culture has no rigidity; expectations are not substantive so that 
they are what we would see as flexible. The expectation is in terms of personal 
quality, not in terms of achievement; in terms of industriousness, not peform- 
ance; in terms of the willingness expressed in a promise, not its fulfilment. 
I believe that conformity as a concept or as a motive is not present; it pre- 
supposes comparison which is absent as a basis of classification and evaluation; 
and to aim at equivalence is considered a highly regrettable Christian custom. 
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In a culture such as this the self-actualizing individual is neither deviant nor 
unadjusted. He is unique, and in a transactional sense is ‘‘adjusted.” 

There is, I believe, a misinterpretation of Maslow’s thinking on the qualities 
to be found in a series of sunsets: Hayakawa states that ‘This is simply another 
way of stating the indexing principle. Thus, sunset, is not sunset, .. ."” Now, 
I agree with what Hayakawa is saying about sunset, and sunset, but I do not 
agree that this is what Maslow is saying. I think that if Maslow was writing 
this section now instead of five years ago he would probably have put it the 
way Hayakawa does. But what he says is, ‘Every sunset is as beautiful as the 
first one’’; and “‘the thousandth baby,” he says, “is just as miraculous as the 
first one.’ I think that for the self-actualizing person, each experienced object 
is incomparable, ultimate, unique. There are not a thousand babies. There are 
not a thousand beautiful sunsets in my experience, but rather sunset,, sunset,, 
and so on. Maslow's wording implies to me that an experience can be repeated ; 
but for the self-actualizing I think repetition is impossible. A girl taking piano 
lessons might obey the teacher and play the piece ten times; but a self-actualizing 
musician will work through a composition over a period of time and each playing 
will be different so that the ‘10 times’ or ‘100 times’ she goes through the 
scherzo cannot even be classified together under a cardinal numeral. And I think 
that if you really experience the sunset—the territory, not the map—one sunset is 
never 4s beautiful as another. In fact to the self-actualizing I doubt that it is 
even “‘beautiful;” it is sunset; it is ¢47s. It is “beautiful” only for the purpose 
of prose communication. 

As I said, there are more points to which I reacted but these are the main 
ones. 

I am very much interested in seeing the direction in which Dr. Hayakawa 
has been moving from a base of general semantics. I have been moving in the 
same direction from a base of the study of culture and I think that what 
Hayakawa started from and what I started from are merely different aspects of 
the same thing. 


Dorotuy LEE 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 


Is it Safe to be Sane? 


— With reference to the fully-functioning personality or self-actualizing 
person of Drs. Hayakawa, Maslow, and Rogers,! I feel that a person with 
the attributes described of “simplicity and naturalness,” ‘awareness of his own 
feelings,” “threatened and unfrightened by the unknown,” is the very person 
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to arouse cunning, antagonism, and clique-spirit in others; his fate is finally to 
become the victim of their hatred. The “‘fully-functioning person,” by his 
“wonderful capacity to appreciate again and again, freshly and naively the basic 
goods of life,” will only make his surrounding society suspicious and provoke 
criticism. 

Most people are unable to see or hear “‘extensionally” ; their tendency is to 
create a context where none exists. While ‘‘self-actualizing people, like chil- 
dren” gambol about playfully, the not-so-self-actualizing observer manufactures 
in his mind a plot—then condemns and hangs the unhappy “‘extensionalist.” 

A few examples might serve to illustrate my point. Suppose there were a 
bunch of young interns living in a hospital and among them was a self- 
actualizing person who went through life acting upon each extensional situation, 
as the situation demanded, without fore- or afterthoughts. 

Dr. Jones, a fellow intern, is paged—an emergency has occurred. Dr. Jones 
being absent, Dr. Smith, our hero, wastes no time, he jumps into the breach. 
The child is saved, all is well. Later Dr. Jones appears, somber of brow with 
feelings ruffled: Dr. Smith “‘stole his case,” ‘showed him up,” “pushed ahead.” 
The context is damning. Since nobody but Dr. Smith knows that such was not 
the intention, the charge sticks. Dr. Smith is a “pusher,” etc. 

Read the story of the guileless Siegfried: how after the successful footrace 
with Black Hagen he sees the spring, is thirsty and drinks. The fact that such 
natural behavior wakens sentiments of hate and shame in the other not-so-pure 
man is attested many times by history; Hagen takes Siegfried’s spontaneity as 
an offense and kills him on the spot. 

I might add to the attributes of the extensional person one not mentioned 
by Hayakawa, namely, that such a person is generous; since he has no ulterior 
motives or selfish means in mind, he enjoys ends in themselves. This trait 
became the undoing of the great extensionalist, Julius Caesar. Pompey’s fol- 
lowers must have felt that ‘Caesar pardoned us—but with a motive. He must 
want to be kind and dominate us, with generosity perhaps, but still he wishes to 
dominate.’’ Again, the context-fabricating of the wicked mind. They killed him. 
Note how beautifully Shakespeare expresses this idea: 


You all did see, that on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition? 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. (III, ii, 102-106) 


What they could not bear was that Caesar “made good”’: 


Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 

Like a Colossus; and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 

To find ourselves dishonourable graves. (I, ii, 134-137) 
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I HAVE USED the aforementioned examples to point out the peculiar intolerance 
to the extraordinary, the creative, the self-realizing personality which seems 
to be a general human trait. Such an orientation makes it extremely risky to be 
extensional in an intensionally oriented society. 1 would like to search further 
into this urgent and shameful mystery of the human mind. Why is the herd 
unable to tolerate the unusual; in other words, what is so offensive in the self- 
actualizing person? 

I think that the answer may be found in the Gospels. Both John’s life (Luke 
iii.1-18) and Jesus’ ministry (Luke xxiii.1-24) are marked by constant friction 
between such extensionally directed actions and teachings as “He who has two 
coats, let him share with him, who has none,” “Collect no more, than is ap- 
pointed to you,” and the vehement efforts of the Pharisees and Scribes, repre- 
sentatives of institutions, bearing a vested interest in the same, to punish them. 
This extensional orientation, “Do you not see, that whatever goes into a man 
from outside cannot defile him, since it enters not his heart, but his stomach, 
and so passes on?” [things have no power} (Mark vii.18), “For from within, 
out of the heart of man, come evil thoughts . . . and defile the man” (Mark 
vii.21, 23), together with a love for the practical, ‘The sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the sabbath,”’ and His association with the “wrong kind of 
people”’ set the representatives of institutional religion to murmuring, ‘This man 
receives sinners and eats with them’ (Luke xv.2). The cultural lag of institu- 
tions is made quite apparent by such a personality. One cannot but fatuously 
agree with the accusing mob in Luke xxiii.5 and 2, such a person must ‘‘pervert 
a nation” and “'stir up people.’ Nowadays one might call such teachings sub- 
versive. 

There is something engagingly anarchical in anyone who puts reality-testing 
above hallowed customs and petrified tradition. The vehement attempts to 
“entrap” Jesus, then, are the natural fighting back of people so fond of their 
institutions that they fail to see their inevitable cleavage from living reality. 
Their cry becomes, ‘You leave the commandments of God and hold fast the 
tradition of men” (Mark vii.8). 

The personalities quoted and those of a more contemporary nature stepped 
on too many toes, shocked too many Pharisees and Scribes. They enjoyed the 
good things of life for their own goodness, not for abstract (monetary, religious, 
scientific) considerations attached to them—this is what seemed to have pro- 
voked morbid and vehement reactions. Small wonder, then, that lynching, exile, 
and censure have fallen and continue to fall upon their shoulders. 


bee TRAGEDY is that a majority of fear- and hostility-ridden knaves somehow 
always manage to trip the triumphal march of the sane and creative people; 
hence the answer to the question posed in the title of this essay, “Is it safe to 
be sane?”” must be an emphatic No. 
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While the happily relaxed, nondefensive person indulges in preoccupation 
with extensional reality, he must not forget that the next fellow is not at all 
extensionally oriented. To that person, our hero’s non-motivated innocence ap- 
pears highly laden with sinister significance. His guilty contemporaries project 
ulterior motives into otherwise harmless acts, then, having given the dog a bad 
name, trap and destroy him. 

Schopenhauer remarked, ‘“There is a difference between what a man is 
and what he appears to be.’ It is all right to be sane, but watch your step. 
H. G. Wells has noted the fallacy of the adage, “In the country of the blind 
the one-eyed man is king.” He either is blinded or destroyed. 


GEORGE VASH, M.D. 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 


Chicken Scratches and Dog Stars 


— Professor Paul R. Wendt, in his interesting discussion in the Summer 
1956 issue of ETC., “The Language of Pictures” (XIII, 281-288), protests 
against the continuing reference to audio-visual materials as “‘aids’’ in the learning 
process. This point, while not central to Wendt’s argument, raises an important 
issue in contemporary education. 

The spread of audio-visual education in this country not only suits the grow- 
ing trend to teach large numbers of people through such mass media as tele- 
vision, but offers a fine opportunity to apply general semantics to the learning 
process. The ability to give extensional illustrations through films, photos, and 
three-dimensional models should prove of increasing value to many disciplines 
such as zoology, biology, chemistry, physics, geography, social science, and psy- 
chology. Whenever the cardinal abstractions of a subject actually refer to collec- 
tions of similar objects or events in the sensory world, the actual picturing of 
these objects or events should help the student complete the meaning of the 
abstract terms by learning how to recognize their concrete referents. 

Nevertheless there is a danger in audio-visual teaching which educators should 
know about. Academic education, today as in the past, is still primarily verbal— 
in some subjects more so than others, of course. Pictorial aids serve their purpose 
when they are used as aids, but once they step out of line and pose as the prin- 
cipal instruments of knowledge they induce learning habits which can be dis- 
astrous. It is generally recognized that the chief weakness of modern students 
lies in the symbolic skills of language and mathematics, a weakness which is also 
reflected as ignorance in many other subjects when questions calling for verbal 
answers are asked. The schools are not as responsible for this as our mass- 
media. The use of movies, cartoons, demonstrations, field-trips, and personal 
interviews has become habitual in countless areas of communication—in adver- 
tising, campaigning, newscasting, and entertainment, as well as in textbook and 
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classroom education. As a result we are breeding generations of youths who can 
repair a motor but cannot #e// how to do it, who can help build a house but 
cannot read a blueprint and who can prepare a solution but cannot write the 
equation. We are trying to make the whole universe meaningful in visual, audi- 
tory, and kinesthetic terms. 


i SPEAK a bit bluntly, such a method is the way to train a capable race of 
animals but not the way to train human beings. Pictorial education, like the 
“object teaching” of Pestalozzi, is important to help the student find his way 
around things, but if given too much stress, makes the student conspicuously 
helpless among symbols. For language, as I have argued in a previous article, 
is not, especially in our culture, a picture of the world. It does not re-present 
objects or events, but, if true, it simply enables us to cope with them. It achieves 
this result by very complicated syntactical relationships within its own ranks, 
relationships which, at least in the discourse of empirical science, must bear 
some kind of very abstract ‘“‘structural correspondence” (to use Korzybski’s 
phrase) with the world, but which certainly have no kind of sensory or geo- 
metric parallel to the world. The positivists and general semanticists have effec- 
tively shown the great need for ‘‘semantic rules’’ connecting language with 
nature, particularly in disciplines like philosophy where intensional (syntactical) 
relations have tended to dominate the meaning situation. But a// language retains 
its intensional dimension nonetheless, and to try to dispense with this dimension 
would reduce speech to a series of fragmentized groans and grunts and writing 
to primitive cave-drawings. 

Audio-visual teaching can thus be useful only when it is used to supplement 
rather than to replace the mastery of the symbolic games which underlie all 
formal knowledge. Socrates pointed out that one can stare stupidly at the stars 
all his life without learning the first principle of astronomy. The complex lan- 
guage of astronomy, of course, becomes valuable to man only because at various 
intervals in its logical system it derives sentences which do refer to stars and 
cross-hairs. But these sentences, while verified by extensional operations, could 
not be created without the logical rigor of the language system. A thoroughly 
extensionalized student will learn to recognize the “Dog Star’’ by seeing its 
constellational picture and by looking through the telescope. But he will never 
be able to describe its relative motion or predict its future position unless he 
learns the rules for manipulating, substituting, and abbreviating those thousands 
of graphite chicken-scratches, none of which look like the “Dog Star’’ at all. 

All this is not to dispute Professor Wendt’s able analysis of the semantics 
of pictures and the necessity of consciousness of abstracting in the beholder of 
photographs and other representations. I am merely warning against a tendency, 


1 Richard Dettering, “What Phonetic Writing Did to Meaning,” ETC., XII, 121-136 
(Winter 1953). 
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of which Professor Wendt is no doubt aware, towards permitting audio-visual 
materials to supplant, rather than to supplement and strengthen, the training 
of students in the handling of those verbal symbols with which all our higher 
generalizations and principles, both scientific and humanistic, are created and 
expressed. 

RICHARD DETTERING 
San Francisco State College 


Too Much Korz ybski? 


= Congratulations to the Editors of ETC. on their courage, judgment, and 
maturity in printing Joshua Fishman’s review of Language, Meaning and 
Maturity in the Spring 1956 issue. Dr. Fishman’s analysis, reports, inferences, 
and judgments of general semantics strike a responsive chord in at least one 
person who has followed the movement from its earliest days, attended Kor- 
zybski’s seminar, and subscribed to ETC. since Vol. I, No. 1 to the present. 
Perhaps this is because a scientific training made me sceptical of any self- 
appointed Supreme A, and aware of the “pompously-worded, horn-tooting, 
amateur-night scientism” in writings that some people could not think of 
criticizing. 

My long-standing interest in semantics was stimulated by the discrepancies in 
the theories taught us in physics classes a few decades ago. This interest has con- 
tinued as a hobby, and has led to my giving several courses in semantics in local 
adult education programs and even at young people's conferences. Hayakawa’s 
Language in Thought and Action was the textbook for most of these courses, 
with supplementary material from Ogden and Richards, Irving Lee, Anatol 
Rapoport, P. W. Bridgman, etc. The results showed that semantics, both general 
and special, does indeed ‘‘awaken the interest of laymen and scholars from many 
fields in language phenomena.” 

There is also much of value to semantics, communication, and straight think- 
ing (or making sense out of experience) in the contributions of such people as 
Edward Sapir, Ernst Cassirer, Henry Margenau, Susanne Langer, and H. Dingle 
(e.g. The Scientific Adventure), to say nothing of the newer studies relating 
information to entropy. One wonders, then, why (except for historical reasons) 
ETC. put so much emphasis on the terminology of one writer. Could it be for 
the ritualistic value of the words? 

But in spite of these criticisms of general semantics from an unreconstructed 
scientist, I say congratulations to ETC. and its Editors for providing a stimulating 
journal of semantics. 


W. F. Busse 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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DATES AND INDEXES 


Reegecegesesececesesesceqecesed 


W* ARE INDEBTED to Don Zilversmit of the department of physiology, University 
of Tennessee, for the following comment on the dilatory habits of your Editors, 
who continue to be delighted and relieved at the charitable attitude of our readers toward 
the situation he describes: 


The readers of ETC. 

may wonder at the reason 

that issues of this journal 

do not appear in season. 

The autumn number comes in winter, 
the winter issue breaks in spring. 
Does it not confuse the printer, 
for—who knows what time will bring? 


But those of us who know the story 
that Count Korzybski used to sing, 
who said that maps ain't territory, 
and word or symbol not the thing, 
do not require an explanation 

of facts so evident and clear: 

the names of seasons in our language 
do not denote the time of year. 


A SUM OF TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS was set aside by the Board of Directors of 
ISGS at a meeting in San Francisco on February 24 for the purpose of offering grants-in- 
aid for research in general semantics. Precise rules for the conditions under which this 
fund (or portions thereof) will be granted are yet to be determined, but individuals with 
research projects (whether in teaching, application, or general semantics theory) in progress 
and in need of financial assistance are invited to send brief descriptions of their projects 
to any one of the members of the Grants-in-Aid Committee: Dr. Kenneth Boulding and 
Dr. Anatol Rapoport at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, or Dr. John R. Kirk 
at Michigan State University in East Lansing. Such descriptions will help the committee 
to weigh the possibilities, evolve its rules of operation, and generally get the ball rolling. 


HSU DAU-LIN is the author of a new book on semantics in Chinese, Essentials of Se- 
mantics (Hong Kong: Union Press, 1956). It is, according to a report received from 
Mr. N. T. Ting of Houston, Texas, “by and large a digest of the works of Morris, 
Hayakawa, Chase, Walpole, and others, with interesting illustrations from Chinese life 
and language.” The following are the chapter-headings, as translated by Mr. Ting for the 
information of our readers: 


I. The Origins and Development of Semantics. 
II. Semantic Thoughts in the New Sciences. 
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Seven Different Types of “Knowing.” 
Three Great Stumbling-Blocks in Mutual Understanding between Human Beings. 
Human Beings, Prisoners of Their Own Tongues. 
Language as “Maps.” 
Observations on “Verbal Maps.” 
Maps Cannot Represent “Everything.” 
IX. ‘Verbal Maps” Always Need Revision 
X. Fact, Inference, and Judgment 
XI. The “Abstraction Ladder.” 
XII. Rational Language and Emotive Language. 
XIII. Two Highwaymen on Verbal Communication Lines 
XIV. Language and Thought of Two-Valued Logic 
XV. Walpole on the Four Functions of Language 
XVI. Twenty-five Methods of “Definition.” 
XVII. Morris on Types of Discourse. 
XVIII. Designators and Their Four Uses 
XIX. Appraisors and Their Four Uses 
XX. Prescriptors and Their Four Uses 
XXI. Lexicators and Their Four Uses. 
XXII. Stories of People Who Know How to Use Language and of Those Who Do Not. 


FIVE MONOGRAPHS on general semantics ftom Brazil have recently come into the hands 
of the Editors. All the items are from the pen of Mario Lins, a member of the Brazilian 
Institute of Philosophy. They merit being brought to the attention of the readers of this 
journal. 


“The Supports of the New General Semantics,” Proc. XIth International Congress of 
Philosophy, Vol. V (1953), pp. 115-120, is a simple and concise description of the nature 
of general semantics, including a treatment of the contributions of Korzybski, Selden 
Smyser, and Russell Meyers. It also describes the role of general semantics in the develop- 
ment of scientific method. 


‘Functionalization of the New Logico-Conceptual Forms,’ is a paper read before 
the Second Brazilian Congress of Philosophy in 1953. The first part deals with the ration- 
alism and static character of Greek thought and the correlation of the laws of thought 
with the aristotelian world-view. Movements in modern logic, mathematics, and science 
which constitute a departure from this classical position are described. The paper closes 
by dealing with the relationality of the new logical forms in contrast to the static world- 
view presupposed in the traditional use of the copula “is.” 

Before the International Congress of Philosophy at Sao Paulo in 1954, Mario Lins 
read the paper, “The Logico-Systematic Structure of Science.’’ The theme is that “in its 
logico-conceptual development, science aims to construct a symbolic system isomorphous 
with reality.” The relevance of general semantics and modern logic for this endeavor is 
treated. There is an analysis of certain conceptual devices of the sciences, such as postu- 
lates, theorems, conditions, and invariants. 

“Perspectives for the Logico-Conceptual Integration of Science” is the title of a 
paper which was presented to the International Congress for the Philosophy of Science, 
Zurich, 1954. In brief, it deals with the contributions which the new logico-semantic 
reformulation of scientific concepts has to contribute to science and to scientific control of 
existential factors. 


“Logico-Semantical Forms of Philosophical Inquiry’’ is a paper from Archivio di 
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Filosofia (1955, No. 3; Rome). The essay discusses the contributions of the logico- 
semantic functionalization of concepts to (a) the problem of the apprehension of reality, 
and (b) operational adaptation to the external world. 

In these five papers, Lins uses as resources the writings of such writers as Korzybski, 
Dewey, Reichenbach, Hayakawa, Carnap, O. L. Reiser, W. P. Montague, A. C. Benjamin, 
and W. H. Werkmeister. As the titles themselves indicate, the papers have a few common 
theses: the functualization of scientific concepts, the necessity of an extensional orientation, 
the significance of the rise of a new type of logic. The author of these papers is also the 
writer of small book, The Logico-Conceptual Evolution of Science (Rio de Janeiro: 
Jornal do Commercio, 1954). 


The writer of this survey offers only one critical comment. It may be admitted that 
the aristotelian laws of thought presupposed a static world-view which has been abandoned 
It does not necessarily follow from the abandonment of the world-view that the so-called 
laws of thought must be abandoned. A constructive argument for the laws can be erected 
by construing them as laws of naming, rather than laws of thought. [Walter E. Stuermann] 


THE JOURNAL OF CONFLICT RESOLUTION, a quarterly for research related to war 
and peace, will be published beginning February, 1957. It will be edited from offices at 
the University of Michigan by an interdisciplinary Editorial Board consisting of: ROBERT 
ANGELL, Sociology, University of Michigan; KENNETH BouLDING, Economics, University 
of Michigan, Chairman; ARTHUR GLADSTONE, Psychology, Swarthmore College; DANIEL 
Katz, Psychology, University of Michigan; HERBERT KELMAN, Psychology, National In- 
stitute of Mental Health; Gerorce KisH, Geography, University of Michigan; FRANK 
PINNER, Political Science, Michigan State University; ANATOL RAPOPORT, Mathematical 
Biology, University of Michigan, Vice Chairman; RICHARD SNYDER, International Rela- 
tions, Northwestern University; WILLIAM WILLCOXx, History, University of Michigan 
The work of the Editorial Board is aided by Associate Editors representing a wide range 
of disciplines, research centers, and countries. 

The journal will provide useful services for those who are contemplating or are 
already engaged in research as well as for the general reader. Besides a section devoted 
to theoretical and empirical articles, Conflict Resolution will also include special depart- 
ments on current research, current literature, discussions and reviews, correspondence, and 
announcements. Inquiries may be addressed to ROBERT HEFNER, Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


MASLOW, GOLDSTEIN, AND ANGYAL. The Brandeis University Department of 
Psychology announces the inauguration of a series of summer session institutes on various 
aspects of psychology. The theme for the 1957 session will be “Organismic Theory in 
Psychology.” Seminars for graduate, postgraduate, and advanced undergraduate students 
will be offered by Abraham H. Maslow, Andras Angyal, and Kurt Goldstein. The six- 
week session will run from June 24 through August 2. Information may be secured from 
Brandeis University Summer School, Hayden 125, Waltham 54, Massachusetts. 


“A SEMANTICS WORKBOOK,” by DoNatp E. HAYDEN and E. PAUL ALWortH (San 
Francisco: Fearon Publ., 1956, 96 pp., $1.75) contains thirty-nine exercises, designed to help 
the student “understand the symbolic process from a semantic viewpoint.” The exercises 
give the student practice in distinguishing between words and things, discriminating between 
reports and non-reports, determining the influence of context on the meaning of words, 
developing a sensitivity to the various connotations of terms, analyzing the emotive and 
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directive functions of language, and the analysis of other symbolic aspects of language. 
Dean Hayden gave a lecture, “Symbols and Sanity,” before the 1956 Human Relations 
Institute in Tulsa. He has more recently presented a talk, “Semantics and Creativity,” 
before the Tulsa Advertising Federation 


S. I HAYAKAWA will speak at the annual banquet of the Arizona State Library Asso- 
ciation at the Valley Ho Hotel in Scottsdale, Arizona, on April 27; at the annual meeting 
of the Southwestern Society of Dental Medicine in Houston, Texas, on April 28; at a 
meeting of the Dallas Chapter of ISGS in Dallas on April 29. He will also speak on the 
subject, ‘Pictures in Action,’ at the Second Conference on Visual Communications spon- 
sored by the New York Art Directors Club in New York on May 28. From June 24 to 
August 2, Dr. Hayakawa will be visiting professor in the department of speech, University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu, where he will offer two courses: Speech 228, Semantics; and Speech 
250, Group Leadership and Discussion. 


“SEMANTICS AND CONTEMPORARY LIFE” is the title of a series of nine lectures 
and discussions sponsored by University College of the University of Chicago, in coopera- 
tion with the Chicago Chapter of ISGS. The following is the schedule, as announced by 
the coordinator, Ferdinand S. Saks: March 29, “Logic and Language,’ Henry W. Sams, 
associate professor of English, University of Chicago; April 5, ‘Meanings of Democracy: 
Symbolic Differences in Western and Oriental Propaganda,” James S. L. F. Hutchinson, 
assistant to the managing editor, Encyclopedia Britannica; April 12, “Advertising as a 
Creator of Symbolic Meanings,” Pierre Martineau, director of research and marketing, 
Chicago Tribune; April 19, “Semantics of the Film,’ Lester E, Asheim, dean, graduate 
library school, University of Chicago; April 26, ‘Aspects of General Semantics: Applica- 
tions in Business Management,’ E. M. Gehrman, president, E. M. Gehrman & Co., man- 
agement consultants; May 3, ‘Southern Press Editorials on the Race Issue: An Analysis 
of Symbolism,” Sue Lorentzen, committee on communications, University of Chicago; 
May 10, “The Country Boy in Urban Mythology,” R. Richard Wohl, associate professor, 
committee on human development, University of Chicago; May 17, “General Semantics 
vs. the Great Classics: Two Approaches to Fundamental Education,” Martin Maloney, 
professor of speech, Northwestern University, and Herbert Lamm, associate professor of 
philosophy, University of Chicago; May 24, “General Semantics and the Field Theory of 
Communication," Bess Sondel, professorial lecturer in communications, University of 
Chicago. 


“DR. SAM’S SADNESS PILLS. Men, don’t let happiness hold you back. Is excessive 
happiness keeping you from getting ahead? Are you, too, a victim of those new. tran- 
quillizing pills? Then try Dr. Sam’s Sadness Pills. These amazing new wonder pills are 
guaranteed to make you feel discontented, dissatisfied, disgruntled. Take Dr. Sam's Sadness 
Pills for just one week and you'll find yourself demanding a better job, a finer house, a 
more attractive wife. And you'll get them . . . because statistics prove that men who get 
ahead not only read the Wall Street Journal, they take Dr. Sam's Sadness Pills! Ask your- 
self honestly, do you really enjoy being happy? Is it worth all you're missing just to be 
content? Of course it isn’t. Read what this famous advertising man says: ‘Before taking 
your pills I was a happy, carefree advertising man getting no place. Now, thanks to Dr. 
Sam's Sadness Pills, I am a manic depressive. How. can I thank you?’ If you're worried 
about not worrying, try Dr. Sam's Sadness Pills. Guaranteed to produce apprehension or 
your money back.” [Who sent shis to the Editors of ETC?] 
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The Society for the Advancement of General Systems Theory 


announces the publication of 


General Systems 


THE YEARBOOK OF THE SOCIETY 


Ludwig von Bertalanffy and Anatol Rapoport, editors. 
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